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for  reading  the  manuscript  for  Girls,  Boys  and  Schooling. 


Over  the  last  few  years,  media  coverage  on 
gender  differences  in  educational  achieve- 
ment has  generated  headlines  about  over-achiev- 
ing girls  and  under-achieving  boys.  Typically  these 
stories  have  featured  girls  outscoring  boys  on 
standardized  reading,  writing  and  general  liter- 
acy tests.  Further  fuelling  public  concern  is  evi- 
dence of  a female  majority  at  the  undergradu- 
ate level  in  our  universities  and  in  many  med- 
ical schools  and  law  faculties.  For  some  educa- 
tors and  parents,  these  changes  suggest  two 
things;  first,  that  feminist  educators’  efforts  of 
the  last  20  years  to  achieve  equal  educational 
results  for  female  students  have  negatively  dis- 
advantaged male  students;  second,  that  we  no 
longer  need  to  concern  ourselves  with  issues  of 
girls  and  schooling.  Such  conclusions  oversim- 
plify far  more  complex  questions  about  girls, 
boys  and  schooling  and  the  extent  to  which  our 
educational  system  still  falls  short  in  promoting 
the  academic  achievement  and  healthy  develop- 
ment of  all  students. 

Let  us  address  the  issue  of  higher  female  test 
scores.  First,  girls,  in  general,  have  always  done 
better  than  boys  in  reading  and  writing.  This  in 
not  a new  phenomenon . What  is  new  is  public 
av\  areness  of  the  discrepancy  brought  about  by 
the  publication  of  standardized  test  results  and 
the  fact  that  far  more  girls  than  in  previous  gen- 
erations are  now  reaping  the  re^^■ards  of  their 
hard  work  by  going  on  to  postsecondary  educa- 
tion. Second,  not  all  girls  are  achieving  aca- 
demic success  and  becoming  highly  paid  pro- 
fessionals. According  to  Statistics  Canada,  in 
2002,  70%  of  all  employed  women  continued 
to  work  in  occupations  in  which  women  have 


There  are  many  suggestions  in 
this  special  issue  that  educators  can 
employ  to  move  forward  in  their 
quest  to  find  equitable  classroom 
practices  of  benefit  to  girls  and  boys 
and  male  and  female  teachers 
in  our  schools. 


been  traditionally  employed — namely,  teach- 
ing, nursing  and  health-related  occupations, 
clerical  or  other  administrative  positions,  and 
sales  and  service  occupations.  And,  for  those 
women  aged  25  to  29  who  have  probably  ben- 
efitted  most  from  the  work  of  feminist  educa- 
tors, Statistics  Canada  notes  that  these  young 
women  earn  81  cents  for  every  dollar  earned 
by  young  men  in  the  same  age  group — a wage 
gap  attributed  to  different  occupational  choices, 
routed  in  different  fields  of  study. 

Just  as  not  all  girls  are  out-performing  boys 
academically,  not  all  boys  are  underachieving 
academically.  But  we  certainly  recognize  that 
problems  affecting  gender  equity  persist  for 
both  male  and  female  students  and  many  of 
these  are  further  exacerbated  by  issues  of  race, 
ethnicity,  class,  physical  ability  and  sexual  ori- 
entation. We  acknowledge  that  work  needs  to 
be  done  to  improve  boys’  literacy  scores  which 
continue,  on  average,  to  lag  behind  those  of 


their  female  counterparts. The  need  to  amelio- 
rate this  situation  reflects  the  modern  econo- 
my’s needs  for  a literate  workforce.  Our  new 
economic  order  and  increasing  globalization 
have  put  an  end  to  the  days  when  males  could 
leave  school  with  poor  and  inadequate  literacy 
skills  and  still  command  good  wages  in  manu- 
facturing jobs.  If  we  are  to  help,  we  need  to 
address  issues  such  as  which  boys  require  help 
with  becoming  literate  and  what  kind  of  help 
educators  can  provide. 

The  contributions  in  this  Orbit  issue  are 
designed  to  showcase  the  work  of  educators 
who  are  striving  to  address  various  aspects  of 
the  persistent  educational  inequities  that  affect 
both  girls  and  boys.  Much  of  that  work  consid- 
ers how  gender  is  intricately  linked  to  sexuali- 
ty and  “the  body”  and  to  forms  of  exclusion 
such  as  homophobia  and  racism.  There  are 
many  suggestions  in  this  special  issue  that  edu- 
cators can  employ  to  move  forward  in  their 
quest  to  find  equitable  classroom  practices  of 
benefit  to  girls  and  boys  and  male  and  female 
teachers  in  our  schools. 

Section  1 begins  with  Bernie  Froese- 
Germain’s  article  which  challenges  the  sim- 
plistic notion  that  schools  are  failing  boys.  Test 
scores  do  not  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  gen- 
der gap  in  education.  Linda  EyTe  and  jane 
Gaskell  follow  with  an  historical  overview  of 
feminist  involvement  in  gender  equity  w'ork  in 
Canada  over  the  last  30  years.  Next,  Amanda 
Datnow  and  Lea  Hubbard  report  on  the 
research  on  single-sex  schooling.  Each  piece 
illustrates  that  there  is  no  clear  single  path  to 
ensuring  gender  equity  and  that  simply  placing 
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T’dere  is  no  singfe  path  to  gender  equity. 


GIRLS,  BOYS  AND  SCHOOLING 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  MOVIHg  FORWARD 


Governments  now  seem  to  be  more 

INTERESTED  IN  THE  UNDERACHIEVEMENT 
OF  BOYS,  BUT  GIRLS’  ISSUES  REMAIN  AS 
IMPORTANT  AS  EVER.  OUR  AUTHORS  OFFER 
THE  FOLLOWING  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR 
MOVING  GENDER  EQUITY  FORWARD  IN  THE 
NEXT  DECADES: 


■ We  need  to  study  more  than  test 
scores  to  find  answers  to  the  widening, 
multi-layered  gender  gap  in  education. 

Froese-Germain 


■ Drama  is  a strategy  for  confronting 
sexism,  racism  and  violence  in  youth  culture. 

Gallagher 

a Good  girl/bad  girl  dichotomies  persist 
and  adolescent  girls  are  suffering — it's  time 
to  break  through  the  silence. 

Shore 

■ We  need  to  address  body-related 
discrimination  and  exclusions  within  the 
school  community. 

Rice/Russell 


■ Learning  styles  should  be  rethought  to 
reflect  the  research  on  biological  and 
observed  differences  in  males  and  females. 

Reynolds 

■ Promising  strategies  for  raising  the 
achievement  of  boys  are,  in  fact,  strong 
and  effective  practices  for  all  students. 

Bodkin 

■ Competent  and  confident  learners  will 
emerge  if  we  are  sensitive  to  girls'  and 
boys’  individual  differences. 

Peterson 


■ Activists  must  find  ways  to  put  gender 
equity  back  on  the  policy  agenda. 

Gaskell/Eyre 

■ School  districts  need  to  develop  a 
critical  approach  to  gender  equity  in  both 
single-sex  and  co-educational  settings. 

Datnow/Hubbard 


■ We  need  to  move  beyond  the  norms 
of  male/female,  masculine/feminine  to  find 
gender  equity  in  schooling. 

Sykes 

■ Presenting  males  with  a pro-feminist 
approach  to  the  machismo  stereotype  is  a 
step  towards  changing  gender  relationships 
and  achieving  social  equity. 

Burgess/Park/Robinson 


■ We  need  to  commit  ourselves  to  open 
the  lines  of  communcation  across  culture, 
race  and  gender. 

Wane/Neegan 

■ We  need  to  examine  the  work  of 
minority  status  and  Aboriginal  teachers 
within  a larger  social  context. 

Bouvier 


all  girls  or  all  boys  together  does  not  mean  that 
the  complexity  of  gender  relations  in  schools 
can  be  simplified  or  that  inequities  related  to 
gender  can  be  eradicated. 

In  Section  2,  Kathleen  Gallagher  illustrates 
how  drama  can  be  pursued  to  work  through 
gendered  issues  in  the  classroom.  Her  article 
highlights  how  race,  violence  and  issues  of  sex- 
uality and  the  body  can  interplay  in  intricate 
ways  inside  and  outside  of  schools.  Lesley 
Shore’s  article  extends  these  ideas  by  focusing 
on  Anne  Frank’s  diary  to  illustrate  how  identi- 
ty and  sexuality  come  together  in  female 
development  and  can  be  voiced  or  muted  in 
particular  settings.  Carla  Rice  and  Vanessa 
Russell  follow  this  by  sharing  some  details  of  a 
program  they  designed  to  create  space  in 
school  discourses,  a space  for  talking  about  the 
body  and  about  equity.  Heather  Sykes  intro- 


Onlj  by  listening  carefully  to  the 
many  voices  present,  can  we  begin 
to  work  toward  a revisioning  of 
our  schools  as  more  equitable 
spaces  Jor  us  all. 


duces  struggles  to  counter  genderphobia  and 
transphobia,  and  illustrates  how  gender  privi- 
lege develops  and  plays  out  in  school  contexts. 
In  the  next  article,  by  David  Burgess,  Jeff  Park 
and  Sam  Robinson,  we  hear  about  an  initial 
step  in  a study  designed  to  investigate  “machis- 
mo discourse”  and  what  it  means  to  male  stu- 
dents. We  also  learn  how  the  males  in  this 
study  have  little  understanding  of  their  gen- 
dered lives  as  male  students. 

In  Section  3,  Cecilia  Reynolds  maps  out 
complexities  regarding  not  only  definitions  of 
gender,  but  also  how  parents  and  teachers  can 
work  with  male  and  female  students  to  maxi- 
mize their  learning,  inside  and  outside  of 
schools,  by  paying  attention  to  some  of  the 
recent  literature  on  gender  trends  in  relation  to 
learning  processes.  This  is  followed  by  Barbara 
Bodkin’s  description  of  Ontario-based  attempts 
at  the  school  board  level  to  incorporate  the  lat- 
est research  on  gender  into  daily  practices  in 
schools.  The  final  article  in  this  section,  by 
Shelley  Peterson,  looks  at  the  literate  lives  of 
girls  and  boys  and  maps  out  some  explicit 
instructional  strategies  for  creating  classrooms 
that  can  support  literacy  learning  for  all. 

In  the  final  section,  Njoki  Wane  and  Erica 
Neegan  and  then  Rita  Bouvier  delve  into  the 
area  of  cross-cultural  work  that  combines 
understandings  about  gender  and  race,  not  only 


for  girls  and  boys,  but  also  for  female  and  male 
teachers. 

Can  schools  be  sites  for  equity?  To  move  in  this 
direction  we  need  to  acknowledge  the  ways  in 
wliich  gender  intersects  with  other  factors  in  iden- 
tity formations  for  all  students  and  teachers, 
and  the  ways  in  which  gender  affects  learning. 
Improving  our  understanding  of  these  complexities 
can  help  us  begin  to  adjust  our  daily  practices.  O 
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ARE  SCHOOLS  REALLY  SHORTCHANGING  BOYS? 

Reality  Check  on  the 
New  Gender  Gap 

Bernie  Froese-Germain 


In  recent  years,  the  media  has  been  replete 
with  stories  on  the  “new  gender  gap”  in  edu- 
cation— highlighted  by  results  from  provin- 
cial, national  and  international  assessments — 
in  which  boys  appear  to  be  falling  behind  aca- 
demically. Not  only  are  boys  trailing  girls  in  lit- 
eracy (reading  and  writing)  but  girls  are 
“catching  up”  in  math  and  science,  areas  in 
which  boys  have  traditionally  done  better  than 
girls. 


MORE  QUESTIONS  THAN  ANSWERS 


In  addition  to  test  scores,  other  indicators  of  a 
widening  gap  include  higher  drop-out  rates 
among  boys  and  the  fact  that  young  males  rep- 
resent a declining  proportion  of  university 
enrolments.  In  Quebec,  for  example,  the 
number  of  women  in  post-secondary  pro- 
grams increased  to  57%  of  the  student  body  in 
1992,  from  a mere  20%  in  1960 — although 
women  are  still  under-represented  at  the  doc- 
torate level  (Bouchard  et  ah,  2003).  Some 
gender  gap  indictors — such  as  girls  getting 
better  grades  and  higher  class  ranks,  with  boys 
tending  to  outscore  girls  on  high-stakes  com- 
petitive exams  like  the  SAT — are  not  so  new. 

All  of  this  raises  a ho.st  of  questions: 

ri  How  much  of  this  phenomenon  is  actually 
' part  of  a consistent  trend  observed  over  the 
years,  now  being  drawn  into  sharp  relief  by 
the  stronger  achievements  of  girls? 

Have  all  girls  become  “super-achievers”? 

I How  arc  girls  from  diverse  racial,  ethnic  and 


cultural  backgrounds  faring?  Girls  from 
low-income  families?  Girls  whose  first 
language  is  neither  English  nor  French? 

[■  Conversely,  are  thei'e  sub-groups  of  boys 
' who  are  worse  off  than  others? 


jli  How  substantial  have  girls’  academic  gains 
I been? 

Aside  from  “high  status”  areas  of  the  cur- 
Iriculum,  like  literacy,  math  and  science, 
where  the  focus  has  been,  how  have  girls  and 
boys  fared  in  other  subject  areas? 

■ Are  there  gender  differences,  as  a recent 
I OECD  study  suggests  (Schmidt,  2003),  with 
regard  to  interest  level  or  the  perception  of 
one’s  abilities  in  a given  subject?  To  student 
engagement  and  disposition  towards  school 
and  learning? 

There  is  also  the  issue  of  the  class-  and  race- 
based  achievement  gaps  and  how  they  compare 
with  the  gender  gap.  Given  what  is  known 
about  socio-economic  status  and  parents’  edu- 
cational level  as  predictors  of  student  achieve- 
ment, it  is  important  to  consider  the  interplay 
of  social  class  and  other  factors  such  as  race 
with  gender.  Sadker  (2002)  informs  us  that  in 
the  U.S.,  while  white  men  and  women  attend 
university  in  roughiv  equal  numbers,  “the  dis- 
parity between  males  and  females  in  college 
enrolment  is  shaped  in  large  part  by  the  serious 
dearth  of  males  of  colour  in  post-secondary 
program”  (p.  240).  In  Canada,  the  gender  dis- 


A cover  story  in  Business  Week 
rejerred  to  the  new  breed  of  “alpha 
femmes,” noting  that  “it  seems  as  if 
girls  have  built  a kind  of  scholastic 


Roman  Empire  alongside 


boys’  languishing  Greece.” 


parity  in  university  enrolment  rates  is  eclipsed 
by  the  large  divide  between  Aboriginal  and 
non-Aboriginal  Canadians  with  respect  to  high 
school  graduation  rates  and  subsequent  post- 
secondary participation. 


WHAT  ABOUT  THE  BOYS? 


“What  about  the  boys?”  has  become  the  famil- 
iar rallying  cry  of  critics  who  believe  schools 
are  failing  young  males.  Some  feel  that  boys 
have  been  neglected  as  a result  of  earlier 
efforts  to  bridge  the  gender  gap  for  girls,  that 
gains  for  girls  have  been  made  on  boys’  backs. 
“Feminization”  of  the  curriculum,  school  cul- 
ture and  teaching  profession,  so  the  argument 
goes,  has  worked  against  the  interests  and 
strengths  of  boys. 

There’s  been  no  shortage  of  hyperbole.  A 
cover  story  in  BusinessWeek  referred  to  the  new 
breed  of  “alpha  femmes,”  noting  that  “it  seems 
as  if  girls  have  built  a kind  of  scholastic  Roman 
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Clarke  (2003)  suggests  that 
bojs  are  being  “anaesthetized  by 
a ‘boy  culture’  that  celebrates 
bravado,  lassitude,  and  stupidity.” 


Empire  alongside  boys’  languishing  Greece” 
(Conlin,  2003).  Some  have  even  taken  to 
describing  it  as  “a  war  on  boys,”  inflammatory 
rhetoric  that  amounts  to  a critique  of  feminism 
in  these  staunchly  neo-conservative  political 
times. 

In  many  media  reports  there  is  an  assump- 
tion that  gender  equity  for  girls  is  accom- 
pli, and  now  it’s  time  to  turn  our  attention  to 
the  boys.  Sadker  (2002)  dispels  this  notion  by 
showing  that  it  is  not  borne  out  by  girls’  expe- 
rience in  school.  As  he  puts  it,  the  reality  is  that 
“neither  boys  nor  girls  ‘rule  in  school’”  (p. 
240).  He  cites  research  findings  in  several 
areas — achievement,  academic  enrolment, 
academic  interactions,  special  programs 
(including  gifted  programs  and  special  educa- 
tion), and  athletics — to  support  his  claim  that, 
while  there  is  evidence  that  educational 
progress  has  been  made  for  each  gender,  many 
challenges  also  remain  for  each  gender.  When 
students  themselves  are  asked  to  weigh  in  on 
the  gender  issue,  their  comments  are  reveal- 
ing. Reporting  on  a couple  of  U.S.  studies, 
Sadker  states  that  both  boys  and  girls  “had 
more  positive  things  to  say  about  being  a boy 
than  being  a girl”  (p.  240). 

Predictably,  the  latest  release  of  standard- 
ized test  results  re-ignites  the  new  gender  gap 
issue.  Results  from  the  2002  School 
Achievement  Indicators  Program  (SAIP)  writ- 
ing test  continue  to  fuel  this  intense  debate. 
Canada’s  interprovincial  education  body,  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  Education  (CMEC), 
which  administers  the  SAIP,  has  expressed 
concerns  that  women  will  eventually  leap 
ahead  of  men  in  the  education,  jobs  and  earn- 
ings race  (Horsey,  2003).  Conlin  cites  similar 
concerns  about  school  failure  for  boys  leading 
to  subsequent  problems  in  the  family  and 
the  workplace.  The  future  of  our  economy 
hangs  in  the  balance — or  so  some  would  have 
us  believe. 


GENDER  SEGREGATION  AND  OTHER  QUESTIONABLE 
RESPONSES 


Test  results  (notwithstanding  the  documented 
problems  with  standardized  testing)  and  other 
indicators  of  a gender  gap  are  being  advanced 
to  support  various  educational  changes.  There 
are  the  usual  calls  for  more  male  teachers  in 
schools  (and  male  role  models  in  boys’  lives 
generally),  more  books  that  boys  can  relate  to, 
and  “active  learning”  strategies  in  the  class- 
room. Other  proposed  solutions  include 
school  choice,  same-sex  schools  and  class- 
rooms, a return  to  traditional  values  and  a 
more  teacher-centred  approach  to  instruction 
for  boys,  increased  testing,  and  using  comput- 
ers to  sustain  boys’  interest.  Also,  injecting  a 
healthy  dose  of  competition  into  one’s  instruc- 
tional approach  apparently  suits  boys’  learning 
style  (Seeman,  2000). 

Some  of  these  proposals  are  questionable. 
The  intense  focus  on  standardized  testing  and 
school  rankings  in  the  name  of  accountability 
begs  the  question  of  whether  “teaching  to  the 
test”  and  other  pedagogically  suspect  practices 
may  become  the  methods  of  choice  for  artifi- 
cially boosting  boys’  test  scores.  The  Toronto 
District  School  Board’s  Read  to  Succeed  pro- 
gram (book  clubs  for  boys  at  the  elementary 
level)  is  illustrative  in  this  regard.  It  is 
described  in  a press  release  as  a “program 
specifically  designed  for  boys  in  Grades  3 and 
6”  with  the  goal  of  increasing  “literacy  results 
not  only  in  EQAO  assessments,  but  also  in 
overall  literacy.”  (In  Ontario,  the  Education 
Quality  and  Accountability  Office,  or  EQAO, 
administers  province-wide  testing  in  Grades  3, 
6,  9 and  10.) 

The  feminization  of  the  teaching  profession 
in  Canada  as  elsewhere  does  point  to  the  need 
to  recruit  more  male  teachers  into  the  class- 
room, especially  at  the  elementary  level.  While 
this  is  an  important  equity  goal  in  terms  of 
diversifying  the  profession,  it’s  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  simply  having  more  men  teachers 
in  classrooms  will  of  itself  influence  boys  to 
read  more  and  improve  their  writing  skills.  On 
the  assumption  that  male  teachers  are  some- 
how inherently  better  for  boys’  learning, 
Robertson  (2003)  astutely  observes  that, 

. . . back  ( in  the  good  old  days)  when  men  made 
up  the  great  majority  of  university  graduates,  didn’t 
women  numerically  dominate  the  teaching  profession 
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to  a substantially  greater  degree  than  they  do  today? 

. . . And  wasn  ’t  it  during  this  same  decade  [ mid- 
1980s]  of  men’s  increased  participation  in  the  pro- 
fession that  girls  began  to  “surge  ahead'7  . . . Isn’t  it 
during  high  school,  when  the  typical  student  encoun- 
ters the  largest  number  of  male  teachers,  that  the 
gender- and- achievement  gap  widens?  (p.  92). 

Experiments  with  gender  segregation  (a 
throwback  to  a previous  era — imagine  inten- 
tionally re -segregating  schools  by  race?)  are 
popping  up  here  and  there  in  Canadian 
schools.  Bouchard  (2003)  and  her  colleagues  at 
Laval  University  who  have  studied  gender 
equity  issues  make  this  observation: 

It  is  difficult  to  generalize  the  findings  of  research 
comparing  co-ed  and  single-sex  schools  and  classes 
While  the  research  does  sometimes  show  positive 
results  among  girls,  in  certain  conditions  and  for  cer- 
tain aspects,  it  does  not  show  the  same  results  for 
boys — and  in  some  cases,  quite  the  opposite.  It  would 
appear  that  depriving  a group  of  its  strongest  ele- 
ments Jurther  weakens  the  weakest  elements,  (p.  60) 

Put  another  way,  integrated  or  co-ed  educa- 
tion is  critical  to  preparing  students  to  live  and 
work  togedrer  in  a pluraUstic  democratic  society. 


CONSIDERING  BROADER  INFLUENCES 


Teachers  and  schools  clearly  have  a responsibil- 
ity to  address  the  needs  and  abilities  of  both 
boys  and  girls.  Public  education  has  no  less  a 
mandate  than  to  provide  a quality  education  to 
ail  children. 

Unfortunately,  the  education  system  has 
been  saddled  with  the  monumental  task  of 
carrying  out  this  mandate  without  adequate 
resources  and  other  support.  Underfunding, 
large  class  sizes,  a shortage  of  programs  for 
special  needs  and  English  as  a second  language 
(ESL)  students,  overloaded  teachers  and  the 
mechanization  of  teaching  and  learning 
through  standards-driven  reform  only  detract 
from  the  learning  context  for  everyone,  male 
or  female.  Starving  schools  of  funding  and 
resources — text  books,  library  books  and 
other  materials,  teacher  librarians — will  do 
nothing  to  foster  literacy  among  boys  or  girls 
(how  many  of  us  can  claim  that  our  local 
school  has  a well-stocked  library,  open  on 
more  than  a part-time  basis,  and  staffed  by  a 
knowledgeable  teacher  librarian?). 
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A study  by  the  B.C.  Teachers’  Federation — 
entitled  G.I.  Joe  Meets  Barbie,  Software  Engineer 
Meets  Caregiver — challenges  the  simplistic 
claim  that  schools  are  failing  boys,  raising  larg- 
er questions  about  the  socialization  of  boys  in 
our  present  day  culture.  Schaefer  (2000),  who 
authored  the  study,  argues  that  understanding 
the  powerful  and  complex  social  and  cultural 
influences  that  shape  boys’  (and  girls’)  behav- 
iour in  our  society  is  key  to  advancing  this 
debate  beyond  pitting  the  needs  of  males 
against  those  of  females.  The  latter  approach  is 
harmful  and  ignores  the  fact  that,  as  noted  ear- 
lier, there  is  considerable  diversity  within  each 
gender,  that  boys  and  girls  are  not  homoge- 
nous groups  when  it  comes  to  learning.  It  also 
neglects  the  fact  that  there  are  pedagogical 
approaches  of  benefit  to  both  sexes. 

As  Schaefer  emphasizes,  there  is  a broader 
societal  context,  including  the  home  and 
media  environments,  to  consider.  Boys  are 
generally  socialized  to  believe  it’s  not  cool  to 
read  or  to  be  seen  as  being  smart.  One  only  has 
to  look  at  the  streak  of  anti-intellectualism  that 
pervades  much  of  the  popular  media.  Clarke 
(2003)  suggests  that  boys  are  being  “anaes- 
thetized by  a ‘boy  culture’  that  celebrates 
bravado,  lassitude,  and  stupidity”  (p.  17). 
Similarly,  Kimmel  maintains  that, ‘“It  is  not  the 
school  experience  that  ‘feminizes’  boys,  but 
rather  the  ideology  of  traditional  masculinity 
that  keeps  boys  from  wanting  to  succeed’” 
(Bouchard  et  ah,  p.  10).  Interestingly,  this  is 
supported  by  some  intriguing  Canadian 
research  on  the  school  achievement  gap 
between  boys  and  girls  which  points  to  a rela- 
tionship between  the  degree  of  conformity  to 
rigid  sexual  stereotypes  and  academic  success 
(Bouchard  et  ah,  p.  54).  All  of  these  things 
need  to  be  thoughtfully  factored  into  any 
analysis  of  the  gender  gap. 


GENDER  EQUITY  WRIT  LARGE 


While  some  educational  outcomes  do 
seem  to  favour  females,  this  has  not 
(jet)  translated  into  major  advances 
outside  the  classroom. 


Bouchard  also  cautions  about  the  need  in 
this  debate  to  differentiate  between  academic 
achievement,  school  success,  and  social  suc- 
cess. While  some  educational  outcomes  do 
seem  to  favour  females,  this  has  not  (yet) 
translated  into  major  advances  outside  the 
classroom. The  larger  equity  picture  continues 
to  be  characterized  by  an  imbalance  of  social, 
economic  and  political  power  favouring  men. 
Significant  gains  have  been  made  with  respect 
to  economic  equality  for  women;  however,  the 
income  gap  between  men  and  women  remains 
stubbornly  wide.  Women  are  under-represent- 
ed in  areas  such  as  the  skilled  trades,  senior 
management,  the  engineering  field,  and  full 
professorships  in  academia  as  well  as  institu- 
tional leadership  positions  at  the  post-second- 
ary level  (presidents,  chief  academic  officers, 
etc.).  Women  also  comprise  the  vast  majority 
of  classroom  teachers,  but  are  under-repre- 
sented in  educational  leadership  roles  as  school 
administrators  and  decision-makers.  Unlike 
men,  women  are  clustered  in  occupations  like 
nursing,  teaching  and  social  work  as  well  as 
clerical  jobs.  Landsberg  (2003)  reminds  us  that 

...  the  patriarchy  is  safe,  thank  you  very  much.  Men 
have  little  to  fear  from  women,  hut  a great  deal  to 
fear  from  globalization,  economic  restructuring, 
downsizing  and  the  loss  of  well-paid  industrialized 
jobs,  melting  away  to  the  subsistence-wage  world 
with  a giant  sucking  sound. 


It  is  more  than  a little  instructive  to  put  con- 
cerns about  the  education  of  boys  in  indus- 
trialized countries  into  the  larger  international 
context.  Most  of  the  .staggering  130  million 
children  worldwide  w ho  are  not  in  school  are 
girls  and  young  women,  and  the  gap  is  widen- 
ing, leading  Bouchard  and  her  colleagues 
to  claim  that  “globally  it  is  difficult  to  argue  . . . 
that  males  arc  discriminated  against  in  educa- 
tion” (p.  5). 


Clearly,  things  are  never  quite  as  simple  as 
they  appear.  Bouchard’s  study  concludes  that 
the  convergence  of  diverse  factors — socio- 
historical  and  political-  have  lead  to  a “realiza- 
tion that  more  girls  than  boys  [are]  persevering 
in  dieir  studies  and  achieving  good  marks  in  the 
school  system  in  Quebec  and  elsewhere”  (p.  89). 

Indeed,  an  issue  as  multi-layered  as  the  edu- 
cational gender  gap  must  not  be  shortchanged 
by  simplistic  flawed  analyses  (blaming  schools 


and/ or  the  women’s  movement,  for  example) 
and  equally  simplistic  solutions  that  will  bene- 
fit neither  boys  nor  girls — and  may  exacerbate 
the  problems  tliey’re  trying  to  address.  Sadker 
aptly  describes  the  success  of  the  feminist 
backlash  as  a potent  reminder  of  “the  power  of 
political  ideologues  to  set  the  agenda  for  edu- 
cation” (p.  240). 

Suffice  it  to  say,  this  is  not  exactly  what  pro- 
gressive educators  have  in  mind  when  they  talk 
about  putting  equity  back  on  the  education 
agenda.  O 
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THERE’S  NO  SINGLE  PATH  TO  GENDER  EQUITY 


Gender  Equity  and  Education 
Poiicy  in  Canada, 

1970-2000 

Linda  Eyre,  Jane  Gaskell 


Following  the  1970  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Women,  feminists  across  the 
country  increasingly  came  together  to  chal- 
lenge education  policies  and  practices  that  dis- 
advantaged girls  and  discriminated  against 
women  teachers. The  challenges  took  different 
forms  in  different  places,  reflecting  alternative 
versions  of  feminism  and  a changing  political 
and  economic  landscape. 

In  this  brief  overview,  we  provide  some 
highlights  of  the  impact  of  this  work  in  three 
provinces:  British  Columbia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Ontario,  organizing  our  observations  by 
two  historical  periods. 

We  draw  from  our  recent  cross-Canada 
study  of  gender  equity  policy  (for  details  see 
sidebar). 


The  earlier  period,  from  the  1 970s  to  the  mid- 
1980s,  was  an  active  time  when  feminism  had 
an  important  place  in  public  space.  Activists 
focussed  on  equality  in  the  curriculum,  in  hir- 
ing and  in  policy  documents,  increasingly  pay- 
ing attention  to  difference:  to  class,  race,  sex- 
ual identity,  and  disability,  as  well  as  to  differ- 
ences between  women  and  men. 

In  the  later  period  of  the  1990s,  activists 
have  been  dispirited  as  government  attention 
has  turned  from  equity  to  economic  cutbacks 
and  assessment-driven  policies  and  practices. 
Now  when  gender  equity  is  mentioned  it  is  in 
the  context  of  the  underachievement  of  boys. 
While  concern  about  boys’  literacy  skills  may 
be  valid,  it  is  not  a new  concern  and  does  not 


apply  to  all  boys.  What  is  new  is  that  interest  in 
boys  seems  to  have  usurped  discussions  about 
gender  equity  in  schools,  suggesting  that  other 
issues  of  gender  equity  no  longer  apply.  We 
want  to  explore  how  and  why  these  shifts 
occurred,  and  what  can  be  done  to  bring  a 
broader  understanding  of  gender  equity  back 
on  the  policy  agenda. 


EARLIER  PERIOD,  1970s-80s 


1975  was  a magic  jear  when  committees  sprung  up 
all  over  the  place  after  International  Women’s 
Year.—  Staff,  NBTA 

1 had  quite  generous  funding.  1 had  a lot  of  political 
support.  1 had  a community  base  that  was  pushing 
for  some  important  feminist  changes  in  the  schools. 
— Staff,  TDSB 

. . . the  commitment  and  the  dedication,  and  a real- 
ly growing  sense  of  solidarity.  It  was  exciting;  it  was 
wonderful.  — Staff,  BCTF 

The  1970s  and  ’80s,  at  least  in  retrospect, 
were  a time  of  great  feminist  activity  in  all 
three  provinces.  Ministries  of  education  and 
teachers’  organizations  established  committees 
to  address  gender  issues  in  education,  although 
the  actors  were  different  in  each  province,  and 
the  issues  they  focussed  on  were  also  some- 
what diflerent. 

In  New  Brun.swick,  the  provincial  govern- 
ment played  a leading  role,  setting  up  an 
advisory  committee  that  included  representa- 
tives from  the  New  Brunswick  Teachers’ 


This  Orbit  article  draws  from  a cross-Canada  study 
of  gender  equity  policy: 


A Study  of  Gender  Equity  Policy  and  Education  in 

Six  Canadian  Provinces  and  the  Northwest 

Territories  conducted  by  Linda  Eyre  and 

Jane  Gaskell. 

EXPLORING; 

• How  feminism  has  affected  public  schooling  since 
the  1 970s  from  the  perspective  of  women 
involved  In  gender  equity  work 

• How  social  movements  influence  policy  making  in 
education 

METHOD: 

• In-depth  interviews  with  women  teachers, 
unionists,  government  workers,  and  administrators 

• Examination  of  policy  documents,  minutes  of 
meetings,  resource  materials,  and  press  releases 


COMPLETE  FINDINGS; 

• Linda  Eyre, Trudy  Lovell,  and  Carrol  Ann  Smith, 

“Gender  Equity  Policy  and  Education:  A 
Reporting  on/from  Canada” 

• Jane  Gaskell,  “Educational  Change  and  th*{^ 
Women’s  Movement:  Lessons  from  British^' 
Columbia  Schools” 

• jane  Gaskell  and  Sandra  Taylor  “The  Women’s 
Movement  in  Canadian  and  Australian 
Education:  From  Liberation  and  Sexism  to 
Boys  and  Social  Justice.” 

(for  publishing  details  see  list) 


Association  (NBTA)  and  teachers  across  the 
province. The  committee  developed  sex  equity 
guidelines  for  school  texts  and  resources,  gath- 
ered data  on  female  enrolment  in  mathemat- 
ics, science,  and  technology,  and  worked  to 
change  the  under-representation  of  women  in 
administration.  Despite  opposition  from  some 
union  members.  New  Brunswick  provided 
financial  incentives  to  encourage  more  women 
teachers  to  become  qualified  for  leadership 
positions;  it  also  supported  science  camps  for 
girls,  an  activity  that  continued  into  the  ’90s. 
The  focus  was  on  equal  participation  of 
women  and  men,  boys  and  girls.  However, 
deeper  structural  changes  and  substantive 
modifications  to  curriculum  to  incorporate 
women’s  knowledge  and  experience  proved 
more  difficult  to  implement. 


‘Activists  must Jincf ways  toyut  gencCer  ecjuity  Bac^  on  tfieyoficy  agenda. 
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A lot  of  work  was  based  on  making  sure  there  were 
equal  opportunities  ...  we  put  a lot  oj  emphasis  on 
girls  excelling  in  maths  and  science  and  to  do  that 
we  made  sure  that  girls  took  the  courses.  But  we  never 
really  looked  at  how  girls  learn. — Staff,  NBTA 

In  British  Columbia,  the  teachers’  federa- 
tion played  a leadership  role.  In  the  early 
1970s,  the  British  Columbia  Teachers’ 
Federation  (BCTF)  funded  a full-time  status  of 
women  coordinator  who  along  with  an  adviso- 
ry committee  organized  conferences  and  cre- 
ated networks  of  collaboration  with  women’s 
organizations  across  the  province.  In  1972  the 
NDF  government  appointed  an  advisor  on  sex 
discrimination  and  a women’s  advisory  com- 
mittee which,  among  other  things,  devised 
guidelines  for  screening  school  materials  and 
developed  a women’s  studies  course. 
Although  the  Social  Credit  government  decid- 
ed in  197S  that  there  was  no  longer  a need  for 
an  advisor  on  sex  discrimination,  BCTF  con- 
tinued to  support  gender  equity  work.  In  the 
late  1980s,  another  New  Democratic  Party 
government  appointed  a committee  on  gender 
equity.  By  this  time,  different  versions  of  fem- 
inism were  more  clearly  articulated  and  femi- 
nists on  the  committee  were  frustrated  wdth 
the  government’s  agenda  of  women  in  leader- 
ship and  equal  representation. 

The  agenda  (^feminists  . . . about  ‘What  is  science?’ 
and  ‘ Whose  science  is  it?  . . . they  still  don ’t  get  it  .. . 
They  really  don’t  get  the  idea  that  [taking  a femi- 
nist approach]  is  really  a different  way  of  doing 
things  and  a different  way  of  being  in  the  world. — 
Staff,  Ministry  of  Education 

In  Ontario,  there  were  various  pockets  of 
feminist  activity.  The  then  Federation  of 
Women  Teachers  Association  of  Ontario, 
(FWTAO)  had  been  influential  in  setting  up 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women.  After  the  Commission’s  report  in 
1970,  the  Federation  pushed  forward  its  rec- 
ommendations, working  for  maternity  leave, 
afllrmative  action,  pay  equity,  and  rights  for 
part-time  teachers  as  well  as  preparing  briefs 
and  position  papers  on  child  abuse,  poverty, 
abortion,  and  violence  against  women.  In  the 
late  1970s,  the  Ministry  of  Education  spon- 
sored a conference  on  sex  stereotyping  in 
the  curriculum,  followed  by  workshops  for 


teachers  around  the  province.  The  Toronto 
School  Board  also  appointed  advisors  on  gen- 
der equity,  who  proceeded  to  develop  new 
curriculum  materials,  create  a resource  cen- 
tre, and  shift  hiring  patterns,  despite  resistance 
on  the  ground. 

We  went  ‘school  board  to  school  board’,  had  meetings 
first  with  teachers  and  then  with  the  public  and 
got  them  talking  about  family  violence,  media  vio- 
lence, school  violence  . . . getting  them  to  be  more 
committed.  — Staff,  FWTAO 

The  FWTAO  invested  substantially  in  a pro- 
gram to  support  women  teachers  applying  for 
administrative  positions.  Despite  rumblings  of 
resistance,  women  moved  into  administrative 
positions  more  quickly  in  Ontario  than  else- 
where across  the  country. 

The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  (now  OISE/ LIT)  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  connecting  feminism  and  educa- 
tion. OISE  hired  feminist  academics,  put  out  a 
newsletter  on  feminist  research,  developed 
new  curriculum  materials,  and  introduced  stu- 
dents to  feminist  scholarship. 

Well,  it  was  like,  WHOA!  1 went  from  this  conserva- 
tive Catholic  school  board  to  a violence  against 
women  class.  And  the  first  day  it  was  just  like  I had 
gotten  run  over  by  a truck  in  some  ways.  But  it 
worked  for  me.  — OISE  graduate 

Although  much  remained  to  be  done,  the 
importance  of  these  accomplishments  cannot 
be  understated.  By  the  end  of  the  1980s,  how- 
ever, the  institutional  support  and  resources  to 
pursue  radical  feminist  questions  about  the 
construction  of  knowledge  and  the  intersec- 
tion of  gender  inequity  with  racism,  hetero- 
sexism and  classism,  for  example,  were 
becoming  very  scarce. 


LATER  PERIOD,  1990s 


There  was  a time  when  gender  equity  was  higher  up 
the  ladder  . . . Now  gender  equity  work  is  waning, 
and  it  is  waning  very  quickly.  — Staff,  NBTA 

The  experience  of  the  world  in  the  last  few  years  has 
been  an  experience  of  loss  for  the  things  that  we  have 
all  worked  for.—  Staff,  FWTAO 


“What  did  the  Minister  have  to  say? 


He  leaned  across  the  table,  and  he 


said,  Til  tell  you  what  1 want  to 


know.  I want  to  know  why  the  boys 


don ’t  read  as  well  as  the  girls.’  ” 


The  mood  in  the  1990s  was  much  less  opti- 
mistic. Provincial  “restructuring”  agendas  had 
disastrous  effects  on  gender  equity  work  in 
education  across  the  country.  In  all  three 
provinces  governments  disbanded  their  ad\d- 
sory  committees  on  gender  issues  in  education 
and  concern  about  equal  representation 
turned  attention  from  girls  to  boys. 

We  hit  the  90s'  economic  crunch  . . . and  loss  of  the 
advisory  committee  that  (tw  to  monitor  [the  Sex 
Equity  Guidelines]  . . . Once  that  committee  left,  all 
the  programs  left  . . . We  have  started  Outcome  Based 
Education  ...  I looked  over  the  outcomes  and  1 am 
sure  that  nobody  has  put  the  [sex  equity]  template  on 
it. — former  Director  of  Curriculum,  New 
Brunswick 

New  Brunswick  now  attends  to  disability 
and  language,  but  avoids  explicit  discussion  of 
other  equity  issues.  In  2003,  the  only  mention 
of  gender  in  the  province’s  10  year  education 
plan  has  to  do  with  raising  the  literacy  scores 
of  boys. 

In  Ontario,  the  NDP  government  reduced 
funding  for  education,  health,  and  social  ser- 
vices and  the  1993  Royal  Commission  on 
Learning  completelv  ignored  gender  issues. 
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THERE’S  NO  SINGLE  PATH  TO  GENDER  EQUITY 


For  some  of  the  women  there  remains 
a sense  of  achievement,  for  others  the 
sense  is  of  battles  lost,  and  still  other 
women  experience  bewilderment 
about  how  to  proceed  in  a 
corporate-driven  climate... 


We  had  all  done  briefs  in  various  wajs,  there  were  all 
these  issues  confronting  girls.  [The  Commission’s 
report  included]  167  recommendations  and  not  one 
of  them  addressed  these.  What  did  the  Minister  have 
to  say?  He  leaned  across  the  table,  and  he  said,  “I'll 
tell  you  what  I want  to  know.  I want  to  know  w-hy  the 
boys  don 't  read  as  well  as  the  girls.”  — Feminist 
activist 

Then  the  Conservative  government  imple- 
mented further  cuts,  amalgamated  school 
boards,  and  repealed  equal  pay  and  affirmative 
action  legislation.  The  Federation  of  Women 
Teachers’  Association  of  Ontario  amalgamated 
with  the  male  elementary  teachers’  union, 
dispiriting  many  feminists  who  had  seen  the 
FW  as  home: 

. . . the  huge  stripping  of  our  financial  resources  is 
going  to  be  detrimental  not  only  to  gender  equity  but 
to  all  other  equity  based  programs.  — Executive 
member,  FWTAO 

In  British  Columbia,  the  ministry  disbanded 
their  gender  advisory  committee.  The  BCTF 
stopped  funding  a Status  ofWomen  newsletter 
and  created  an  umbrella  program  for  social 
justice  issues.  Gender  equity  is  now  incorpo- 
rated into  a broad  range  of  equity  issues, 
including  raci.sm,  homophobia,  culture,  dis- 
ability, religion,  and  language. 

In  educational  policy  discourses,  interna- 
tional comparative  studies  of  student  achieve- 
ment in  literacy,  math,  and  science  are  now 
prominent.  What  the  women’s  movement 
framed  as  systemic  issues  of  inequity  are 
reframed  as  discourses  of  individual  deficit  or 
multiculturalism.  The  language  of  “gender 


equity”  has  been  replaced  with  the  language  of 
“anti-discrimination”  and  “anti-bias.”  In  all 
three  provinces,  government  interest  in  gen- 
der has  to  do  with  the  underachievement  of 
boys,  relative  to  girls,  in  literacy.  Yet  specific 
gender  issues  for  girls  and  young  women  in 
schools,  sensitive  to  various  dimensions  of 
their  lives,  remain  as  important  as  ever. 


WHERE  TO  FROM  HERE? 


Our  research  documents  the  way  feminists  and 
women  activists  have  worked  within,  outside, 
and  against  established  institutional  structures 
in  British  Columbia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Ontario  to  keep  gender  equity  on  the  educa- 
tion policy  agenda.  Although  they  held  differ- 
ent and  sometimes  competing  views  of  gender 
equity  in  education,  the  women  we  talked  with 
were  successful  in  making  a range  of  discrimi- 
natory practices  visible  and  in  having  some  of 
their  demands  met.  For  some  of  the  women 
there  remains  a sense  of  achievement;  for  oth- 
ers the  sense  is  of  battles  lost;  and  still  other 
women  experience  bewilderment  about  how 
to  proceed  in  a corporate-driven  climate  that 
is  eroding  the  gains  they  achieved. 

When  provincial  governments  reduce  gen- 
der equity  in  education  to  concerns  about  test 
scores,  some  of  the  “softer”  public  discourses, 
about  school  violence,  child  poverty,  multicul- 
turalism,  and  citizenship,  remain  a place  to 
bring  a critical  gender,  race,  and  class  analysis 
to  educational  issues. 

Right  noiv  there  are  a lot  of  community  groups  work- 
ing on  the  issues.  They  are  not  necessarily  calling 
themselves  gender  issues  committees,  but  many  of 
them  are  gender  related.  The  teen  pregnancy  commit- 
tee in  Saint  John  . . . The  Coalition  Against  Abuse  in 
Relationships  in  Moncton  . . . the  Family  Violence 
Research  Centre  . . . Last  week  I attended  the  confer- 
ence that  the  Advisory  Council  put  on  in  Fredericton, 
and  the  march  that  went  with  it.  One  of  the  focuses 
is  going  to  be  education.  That  is  great.  — former 
member,  NBTA 

Social  movements  still  have  an  important 
role  to  play  in  educational  policy.  Building  a 
collective  voice  means  forging  connections 
with  activists  across  school,  district,  union, 
university,  provincial,  and  federal  levels.  All  of 
this  may  be  assisted  by  new  technologies  that 


enable  individuals  to  stay  connected  and 
informed.  But  activists  in  education  must  find 
ways  to  bring  more  critical  and  sophisticated 
understandings  of  gender  equity  back  on  the 
policy  table.  Q 
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SINGLE-SEX  PUBLIC  SCHOOLING: 

Lessons  From  California's 
Experiment 

Amanda  Datnow,  Lea  Hubbard 


This  is  an  important  and  interesting  histori- 
cal moment  in  education.  It  is  a time  when 
there  are  persistent  calls  for  the  improvement 
of  the  public  education  system  in  Ontario  and 
elsewhere  in  Canada  and  in  the  U.S.This  goal 
has  resulted  in  a plethora  of  reform  agendas 
including  efforts  to  expand  school  choice, 
both  outside  and  within  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. In  some  locales,  such  as  the  province  of 
Alberta  and  the  state  of  California,  single-gen- 
der schooling,  a model  from  the  private  school 
system,  has  been  considered  as  one  possible 
choice  and  a vehicle  to  improve  educational 
opportunities  for  studies  in  the  public  sy.stem. 

Why  single-sex  schooling?  A comprehensive 
review  of  studies  of  Catliolic  single-sex  and  co- 
educational schools  find  academic  achievement 
benefits  for  girls  and  low-income  and  minority 
boys  who  attend  single-sex  schools.  Some  stud- 
ies find  that  girls  who  attend  all-girls  schools  are 
more  apt  to  adopt  leadership  roles,  to  become 
engaged  in  math  and  science,  and  to  show 
improvements  in  self-esteem.  Single-sex  schools 
arc  also  looked  upon  as  more  comfortable 
spaces  for  girls  to  learn.  Some  research  also  sug- 
gests that  boys’  schools  provide  opportunities 
for  male  character  development  and  bonding 
among  students.  For  both  boys  and  girls,  single- 
sex schools  are  also  looked  upon  as  ways  to  bet- 
ter manage  classroom  behaviour  by  reducing 
distractions  and  adolescent  peer  pressures. 

While  some  research  finds  in  favour  of  sin- 
gle-sex schools,  other  studies  have  questioned 
the  academic  and  social  advantages  offered  by 
single-sex  schooling,  arguing  that  the  findings 


are  inconclusive  at  best.  Some  researchers 
have  suggested  that  school  factors,  such  as 
school  size  or  oi'ganization,  contribute  more 
to  positive  outcomes  than  gender  separation. 
Other  researchers  also  argue  that  single-gen- 
der educational  settings  promote  stereotypical 
gender  roles  and  attitudes  towards  the  oppo- 
site sex.  A significant  limitation  is  that  most 
studies  of  single-sex  schooling  have  been  con- 
ducted in  the  private  sector  and  therefore  may 
not  generalize  to  public  schools.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  public  single-sex  schooling  in  Canada 
and  the  U.S.  is  much  more  limited. 

In  this  article,  we  report  on  an  experiment 
with  single-sex  schooling  in  California.  In 
1998,  California  became  the  first  state  to 
experiment  with  single-gender  public  educa- 
tion on  a large  scale.  Under  California’s  legis- 
lation, each  district  received  $500,000  from 
the  state  to  operate  equivalent  single-gender 
academies  at  the  middle  and  high  school  level 
for  both  boys  and  girls.  Four  districts  operated 
single-gender  academies  as  schools-within-a- 
school  and  two  districts  operated  self-con- 
tained single-gender  academies.  A summary  of 
some  of  our  major  findings  follows. 


SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 


The  success  of  single-gender  public  schooling 
depends  sti'ongly  on  how  carefully  it  is  imple- 
mented. This  includes  a variety  of  factors,  such 
as  the  level  of  state  monitoring  and  ongoing 
support,  state  and  local  motivations  for  offer- 
ing single-gender  schooling,  the  level  of 
teacher  and  administrator  preparedness,  the 
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quality  of  the  curriculum  and  teaching 
methodologies,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
single-gender  school  is  driven  by  a commit- 
ment to  gender  equity.  A number  of  these  con- 
ditions were  not  ideal  in  the  California  case, 
and  thus  the  experiment  with  single-gender 
public  schooling  was  not  as  successful  as  it 
might  have  been. 

Benefits 

Public,  single-gender  schooling  has  some 
benefits,  including: 

• It  presents  an  opportunity  for  experimenta- 
tion for  public  school  educators,  as  well  as  a 
new  option  for  students. 

• Single-gender  classes  allow  for  more  candid 
conversations  about  life  lessons  and  certain 
issues  particular  to  adolescent  boys  and 
girls,  such  as  gender  roles,  dating,  and  preg- 
nancy. These  conversations  occurred  parti- 
cularly with  teachers  who  had  the  ability  and 


'We  need  a chticaf  ajpfroacfi  to  gender  equity  in  singfe-sex  settings. 
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the  willingness  to  understand  the  lives  of 
their  students  and  the  insight  to  know  what 
and  how  to  talk  to  students. 

• The  elimination  of  classroom  distractions 
from  members  of  the  opposite  sex  is  of 
academic  benefit  to  certain  students,  parti- 
cularly girls. 

• In  some  instances,  single-gender  classes  are 
more  comfortable  places  for  students  to 
learn.  In  some  classes,  students  appeared  to 
be  less  inhibited  and  more  comfortable 
speaking  out  in  class. 

• In  some  cases,  teachers  find  teaching  single- 
sex classes  to  be  more  satisfying  than  teach- 
ing co-educational  classes,  as  they  are  able 
to  former  stronger  bonds  with  their  same- 
sex  students. 

Disadvantages 

These  benefits  were  blunted  in  the  California 

case  by  disadvantages,  including: 

• Policies  were  implemented  in  such  a way 
that  some  students  were  strongly  encour- 
aged to  join  certain  single-gender  acade- 
mies, rather  than  selecting  them  by  choice. 
White,  average  or  high-achieving  students 
were  more  likely  to  choose  freely  to  attend. 
A number  of  the  single-gender  academies 
became  a mechanism  by  which  districts 
could  educate  low-achieving,  low-income 
and/ or  minority  “at-risk”  youth. 

• Despite  educators’  interests  in  offering 
equal  opportunity,  discipline  and  instruc- 
tional practices  differed  for  boys  and  girls, 
and  these  differences  were  often  based  on 
the  gender  stereotypes  of  educators.  Boys 
were,  for  example,  often  subjected  to  a 
more  disciplinary  environment  while  girls 
were  treated  in  a more  nurturing,  open 
manner.  Girls  tended  to  be  given  more 


There  is  an  assumption  that  lessons 
and  results  gained  Jrom  single-gender, 
private  schools  translate  to 


single-gender,  public  schools. 


FURTHER  AREAS  FOR  STUDY 

teaching  methodologies 
«E!>  key  areas  for  capacity  building 
that  might  assist  in  success 
with  single-gender  schools 
e>  how  schools  address 
homophobia 


opportunities  to  work  in  collaborative 
groups  and  engage  in  discussion,  whereas 
boys  were  taught  in  a more  traditional,  indi- 
vidualistic fashion. 

Students  received  mixed  messages  about 
gender.  For  example,  while  both  boys  and 
girls  were  told  that  women  can  do  anything 
they  want,  girls  were  also  made  aware  of 
restrictions  on  their  behaviour,  reinforced 
through  expectations  about  clothing  and 
appearance.  Definitions  of  being  a man 
included  the  assumption  that  men  would  be 
the  primary  wage  earners  in  their  families, 
as  well  as  the  assumption  that  men  are  emo- 
tionally stronger  than  women. 

While  opposite-sex  distractions  were  elimi- 
nated in  single-gender  classrooms,  there  was 
some  evidence  that  single-gender  classes 
exacerbated  teasing  and  disruptive  behav- 
iour among  boys  and  cattiness  among  girls. 
Opposite-sex  distractions  also  continued  in 
the  co-educational  spaces  of  single-gender 
schools- within-a-school. 

An  unexpected  type  of  harassment  for  stu- 
dents in  single-gender  classrooms  came 
from  peers  who  were  in  co-educational 
classrooms.  Harassment  came  in  the  form  of 
homophobic  comments,  following  the 
assumption  that  enrolment  in  a single-gen- 
der academy  either  meant  a student  was  gay 
or  posed  the  threat  of  “becoming”  gay.  Being 
gay,  or  perceived  as  gay,  was  seen  by  students 
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as  a grave  insult;  most  teachers  did  little  to 
address  the  repercussions  of  homophobic 
comments. 


There  is  an  assumption  that  lessons  and  results 
gained  from  single -gender,  private  schools 
translate  to  single-gender,  public  schools. 

In  reality,  the  California  public  single- 
gender schools  were  very  different  from  their 
counterparts  in  the  private  school  system.  We 
found  a number  of  factors  that  made  imple- 
menting and  sustaining  the  public  single- 
gender academies  quite  complicated  and 
beyond  the  realm  of  what  might  occur  in  the 
private  system. They  included: 

Vulnerability  to  Political  Forces 
Following  a change  in  the  governorship  of 
California,  the  single-gender  public  schools  no 
longer  had  state  support  and  no  longer 
received  special  funding.  Most  of  the  schools 
suffered  from  lack  of  district  support  as  super- 
intendents struggled  to  respond  to  more 
pressing  interests,  such  as  improving  students’ 
test  scores  or  financial  concerns.  Four  of  the 
six  districts  in  the  pilot  program  closed  after 
two  years  and  a fifth  closed  after  three  years. 
(The  sixth  continues  to  operate.) 

Implementation  Challenges 

Educators  were  hampered  at  the  outset  by 
short  timelines  to  propose  and  begin  operation 
of  the  academies  and  an  absence  of  legislated 
state  support  and  monitoring.  They  had  little 
time  to  plan  for  the  academies,  engage  the 
support  of  constituencies,  recruit  qualified 
teachers,  and  advertise  the  new  option  for 
students.  Once  the  academies  were  opera- 
tional, they  continued  to  suffer  from  imple- 
mentation difficulties,  including  staff  and  lead- 
ership turnover,  administrative  burdens,  and 
student  recruitment  difficulties. 

Absence  of  Commitment 
Most  administrators  were  attracted  to  the  gen- 
erous grant  that  was  offered  by  the  state  to 
start  single-gender  academies,  and  their  com- 
mitment to  single-gender  education  was  sec- 
ondary to  meeting  the  pressing  needs  of  stu- 
dents in  their  communities  and/ or  expanding 
educational  offerings.  Alternately,  private  sin- 
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gle-gender  schools  often  have  an  identifiable 
mission  and  purpose,  though  admittedly  not 
always  oriented  towards  increasing  gender 
equity  (e.g.,  all-boys  military  schools). 


Level  of  Interest  Among 
Parents  and  Students 

Many  students  and  their  parents  elected  to 
attend  the  single-gender  academies  because 
the  schools  offered  smaller  classes  and 
increased  resources,  not  because  of  the  single- 
gender  environment.  In  some  districts,  the 
academies  operated  under  capacity  due  to 
insufficient  public  interest  or  due  to  difficulties 
in  advertising  the  choice  option. 


IMPLICATIONS 


Our  findings  lead  us  to  offer  the  following 
implications  for  policy  and  practice  in  single- 
sex public  schooling.  These  implications  are 
particularly  important  as  experiments  with 
single-sex  schools  are  likely  to  grow  in  number 
due  to  the  changes  in  federal  regulations  and 
the  funding  now  available  to  support  them. 

1  POLICIES  FOR  SINGLE-GENDER  PUBLIC  SCHOOL- 
ING NEED  TO  BE  MORE  CAREFULLY  CRAFTED. 

The  policy  for  single-gender  public  schooling 
in  California  could  have  better  enabled  the 
successful  implementation  of  single-gender 
academies  in  the  following  ways: 

• expanding  the  time  in  which  educators  had 
to  prepare  applications 
* carefull  planning  for  implementation 
• advertizing  of  the  new  option 
• most  importantly,  the  state  legislation  could 
have  provided  for  school  and  district  staff  to 
receive  state-sponsored  staff  development 
assistance  geared  toward  gender  equitable 
practices. 


2  CAREFUL  CONSIDERATION  NEEDS  TO  BE  GIVEN 
TO  HOW  SINGLE-GENDER,  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IS 
IMPLEMENTED  AT  THE  LOCAL  LEVEL. 


.Single-gender,  public  academies  need  to  guard 
again.st  becoming  a new  form  of  tracking  or 
resegregation.  Segregation  might  lead  to  a safe 
or  comfortable  space  for  some  populations, 
but  they  clearly  create  tensions  for  race  and 
gender  equity.  Consideration  needs  to  be  given 
as  to  why  such  programs  arc  important  for 
students,  what  is  gained  as  a result  of  their 
implementation,  and  what  students  might  lose 


Single-gender  settings  ojjer  the 


potential  to  advance  gender  equity 


hut  the  organizational  arrangement 


alone  does  not  ensure  it. 


from  not  attending  a mainstream  educational 
program  together.  Questions  also  remain 
about  how  long  students  must  participate  in 
single-gender  schooling  for  it  to  have  desired 
effects. 

3  IMPLEMENTING  SINGLE-GENDER  SCHOOLS  AS 
“SCHOOLS-WITHIN-A-SCHOOL”  CAN  UNINTEN- 
TIONALLY THREATEN  EFFORTS  TO  ENSURE  GENDER 
EQUITY. 

Educators  must  be  aware  that  when  single- 
gender schools  or  classes  are  housed  on  the 
same  campus  as  co-educational  schools  and/ or 
are  staffed  by  the  same  teachers,  students  can 
be  subjected  to  stereotyping,  comparisons, 
and  interactions  with  the  opposite  sex  that 
lead  to  harassment  and  distractions  that  would 
normally  not  occur  in  self-contained,  single- 
gender schools.  If  girls  and  boys  are  separated 
for  instruction  but  combined  for  social  activi- 
ties, there  is  also  the  risk  that  girls  and  boys 
will  see  each  other  only  in  social,  rather  than 
intellectual  terms. 

4  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  SINGLE-GENDER  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLING  NEED  TO  BE  DRIVEN  BY  A STRONG 
THEORY  OF  EQUITABLE  EDUCATION. 

Educators  need  to  have  a strong  sense  of  why 
they  are  implementing  single-sex  schooling. 


both  for  girls  and  for  boys.  Teachers  need 
access  to  relevant  training  and  administrative 
support  in  order  to  become  aware  of  and  to 
address  critical  issues  facing  students’  lives, 
including  gender  and  racial  bias,  harassment, 
sexuality,  and  homophobia.  Single-gender  set- 
tings offer  the  potential  to  advance  gender 
equity  but  the  organizational  arrangement 
alone  does  not  ensure  it.  Deliberate  efforts 
must  be  taken  in  both  single-sex  and  co-educa- 
tional classrooms  to  break  down  gender 
stereotypes,  as  findings  from  this  study  clearly 
show  that  gender  bias  still  exists  in  schools  and 
society,  and  it  negatively  affects  both  girls  and 
boys.  O 

SUCCESS  OF  SINGLE-GENDER 
SCHOOLS  DEPENDS  ON  A VARIETY 
OF  FACTORS: 

e-  motivation  of  policy  makers 
& level  of  preparedness  of  school 
and 

district  personnel 
e-  amount  of  capacity  building 
provided  for  teachers  and 
administrators 

commitment  of  policy  makers  to 
gender  equity  issues 
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GENDER  INTERACTS  WITH  RACE,  SEXUALITY  & IDENTITY 


INTERROGATING  TALK  ABOUT  “NOT  FiniNG  IN”: 

Using  Drama  to  Work  Through 
(Gendered)  Issues  of  Exclusion 

Kathleen  Gallagher 


Questions  of  social  cohesion,  belonging,  and 
exclusion  permeate  schools.  Accounts  of 
school  violence  are  on  the  increase,  say  schol- 
arly studies  and  the  mass  media.  Contradictory 
messages  about  such  violence  no  doubt  exac- 
erbate an  already  fearful  public  climate; 
schools  become  the  “holding  cells”  for  crimes 
waiting  to  happen . 


RACISM  AND  VIOLENCE  IN  GIRL-CULTURE 


Some  time  ago,  I developed  a workshop  for 
teachers,  later  adapted  for  adolescent  stu- 
dents, where  I use  drama  to  work  creatively 
with  some  of  the  forms  and  stories  of  violence 
commonly  occurring  in  schools.  The  work- 
shop was  stimulated  by  Canadian  playwright 
Joan  MacLeod’s  play  The  Shape  of  a Girl — her 
response  to  the  brutal  killing,  by  a gang  of  girls 
and  one  boy,  of  Reena  Virk,  a South- Asian  high 
school  girl  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia.  The 
story  shocked  Canadians  as  it  disrupted 
notions  of  innocent  and  law-abiding  school 
girls,  racial  harmony,  and  picturesque,  quiet 
and  safe  Victoria.  Since  Reena  Virk’s  death  in 
1 997,  there  have  been  many  studies  and  stories 
on  “girl-violence,”  although  less  than  4%  of 
violent  crimes  are  committed  by  girls  (Jiwani, 
1999).  Equally  disturbing  is  the  scant  analysis 
in  the  popular  press  of  the  on-going  role  of 
racism  both  in  the  forms  of  exclusion  and  in 
violent  attacks.  By  contrast,  the  Working 
Group  on  Girls  (WGG)  report  (Friedman  & 
Cook,  1995)  suggests  that  immigrant  and 
refugee  girls  experience  higher  rates  of  vio- 
lence because  of  racism  and  sexism  operating 


in  the  dominant  society  and  encoded  in  their 
own  cultural  backgrounds. 


WE  NEED  TO  FACE  ISSUES  OF  POWER 


In  light  of  the  events  and  aftermath  of  9/11, 
we  must  be  especially  attentive  to  the  often- 
significant  absence  of  any  kind  of  cultural 
framing  of  violence  and  bullying.  By  not  refer- 
ring to  race  in  many  of  these  incidents,  we  are 
effectively  reinforcing  hegemonic  notions  of 
racism — as  behaviour  that  is  confined  to  hate 
groups  (Jiwami,  1999).  But  those  of  us  who 
work  in  schools  know  very  well  that  racism, 
sexism,  and  homophobia  are  implicitly  operat- 
ing. While  the  formal  school  culture  has  steadi- 
ly evolved  toward  greater  understanding  of 
discriminatory  practices  in  classrooms,  the 
informal  school  culture  is  often  still  operating 
within  many  forms  of  violence,  both  symbolic 
and  explicit. 

To  better  understand  notions  of  racialized 
violence,  theorist  bell  hooks  (1992)  urges: 

Mutual  recognition  of  racism,  its  impact  both  on 
those  who  are  dominated  and  those  who  dominate,  is 
the  onlj  standpoint  that  makes  possible  an  encounter 
between  races  that  is  not  based  on  denial  and  fantasy. 
(p.  28) 

The  issues  of  racism  and  violence  in  girl-cul- 
ture are  especially  tricky  because  of  the  con- 
tentious views  we  hold  of  girls  in  Western,  and 
particularly  North  American,  culture.  Globe 
and  Mail  columnist,  Joanne  Kates  in  her  recent 
article,  “Angry  Girls  Lise  Friendship  as  a 


SOME  KEY  NOTIONS  FOR 

CRITICAL  THEORISTS 

e>  Critical  interrogation  helps  us  to 
deconstruct  the  obvious  and  more 
subtle  interests  at  work  in  a given 
set  of  relationships  or  circumstances. 
It  allows  us  to  forestall  speedy 
conclusions  to  problems  that  may 
present  themselves  as  common 
sense  or  "natural."  Brecht  once  said 
when  things  are  self-evident, 
understanding  is  simply  dispensed 
with.  When  we  engage  in  critical 
interrogations,  we  make  conscious 
decisions  to  challenge  accepted 
norms  and  assumptions. 

e>  Hegemony  is  a theory  of  power 
and  domination  that  addresses  the 
political  nature  of  cultural  space. 

It  refers  to  the  spontaeous  and 
active  consent  on  the  part  of  the 
subordinate  classes  to  be  ruled. 

Heteronormativity  imposes  the 
normative  status  of  heterosexua- 
lity and  limits  expressions  of  alter- 
native sexualities  in  our  society. 


Weapon,”  reviewed  the  book  Odd  Girl  Out,  by 
Rachel  Simmons.  In  this  book,  Simmons  sug- 
gests that  girls  are  being  socialized  to  be  nice, 
and  good,  so  they  have  no  outlets  for  anger. 
Thus,  she  writes,  “to  elude  social  disapproval, 
girls  retreat  beneath  a surface  of  sweetness  to 
hurt  each  other  in  secret”  (cited  in  Kates,  Globe 
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T)rama  is  a strategy  for  conjronting  sexism,  racism,  and  vioience. 
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Compelled  by  Joan  MacLeod’s  play, 
1 developed  The  Shape  of  a Girl 
workshop  with  the  aim  of  slowing 
down  our  often  hasty  race  toward 
explanations  oj gender  and  violence 
within  narrow  psychological  terms. 


and  Mail,  April  5,  2003,  FIO).  ReenaVirk  was 
lured  to  her  beating  death  on  the  promise  of 
friendship,  it  is  true,  hut  this  kind  of  psycho- 
logical apjDroach  often  masks  the  issues  of 
power  and  position  in  social /racial  relation- 
ships that  hooks  urges  us  to  face  directly.  In 
fact,  most  school-based  interventions  tackling 
issues  of  social  cruelty,  especially  for  girls,  cen- 
tre on  helping  girls  reduce  their  motivation  to 
hurt  each  other  via  social  aggression,  by  allow- 
ing them  to  “voice  their  conflicts — tough 
friendship  issues,  body  image,  boy  stuff”  (for 
examples,  visit  www.girlscircle.com).  While 
I would  not  want  to  dismiss  these  and  many 
other  well-intentioned  efforts  to  improve 
the  social  climate  for  girls,  these  efforts 
remain  limited  by  the  absence  of  explicit 
analyses  of  power  and  race  relations,  and  their 
heteronormati  vi  tj . 


THE  STORY  OF  REENA  VIRK 


Joan  MacLeod’s  play  The  Shape  oJ a Girl  tells  the 
story  of  Braidie,  a teenage  girl  in  Victoria,  who 
is  reflecting  on  her  own  “girl-culture”  against 
the  very  real  backdrop  of  the  attack  on  Rena 
Virk.  She  attempts  to  place  herself  within  this 
larger  cultural  |)icture  by  questioning  her 
involvement  with  her  own  peer  group. 

...  on  this  night  the  stars  are  out,  everyone  is  out, 
under  cover,  passing  a joint,  drinking  vodka  and 
sprite  mixed  in  a can.  Some  are  watching  the  sky  and 
waiting  because  a Russian  satellite  is  going  to  break 
through  the  earth’s  atmosphere  tonight,  right  over 
Victoria.  It  will  explode,  light  up  all  that  black. 

But  this  girl,  this  regular  girl,  and  one  other  girl 
are  waiting  for  something  else;  they  are  waiting  to 
teach  .someone  a lesson.  They’ve  already  phoned  her 
up,  they’ve  called  her  out. 


THE  SHAPE  OF  A GIRL  WORKSHOP 


Focus: 

The  workshop  looks,  thematically,  at 
girls  and  girl-culture,  bullying, 
bystander  stories,  codes  of  silence 
and  tacit  complicity,  through  drama 
explorations  of  pre-pubescent/ 
adolescent  social  relations,  using  the 
particular  lenses  of  peer  and  school 
culture.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
mass  media  too  often  reports  such 
sensational(ized)  stories  by  telling 
and  re-telling  the  tale  of  "not 
fitting  in."  What  young  people 
are  expected  to  "fit  into,"  the 
normative  standards  of  "masculine" 
and  "feminine,"  beauty  and 
behaviour,  intelligence  and 
"culture"  are  rarely  interrogated. 

The  workshop  aims  to  open  up  these 
very  questions. 


Because  she  is  big,  because  she  likes  that  boy. 
Because  she  is  brown  and  she  lost  their  book,  because 
she  doesn’t  fit  and  she  lies.  Because  they  can. 

(pp.  49-50) 

As  Braidie  describes  here,  Reena  Virk  was 
called  out  by  her  “friends”  on  the  night  she  was 
killed.  The  first  newspaper  reporting  of  the 
crime  mentioned  Reena’s  racial  identity. 
Subsequent  reports  emphasized  her  size 
(allegedly  “overweight”),  her  “broken  home” 
and  family  problems,  her  propensity  to  lie.  The 
fact  that  her  killers  (two  were  finally  convict- 
ed, one  girl  and  one  boy)  were  white  was  not 
examined.  The  young  man  had  also  been 
involved  previously  in  a racially-motivated 
assault  on  a native  man,  it  was  learned  in  later 
testimonies  (Jiwani,  1999). 

Compelled  by  Joan  MacLeod’s  play,  1 devel- 
oped The  Shape  of  a Girl  workshop  with  the  aim 
of  slowing  down  our  often  hasty  race  toward 
explanations  of  gender  and  violence  within 
narrow'  psychological  terms.  The  workshop 
looks,  thematically,  at  girls  and  girl-culture, 
bullying,  bystander  stories,  codes  of  silence  and 
tacit  complicity,  through  drama  explorations  of 
pre-pubescent/adolescent  social  relations, 
using  the  particular  lenses  of  peer  and  school 
culture.  What  young  people  are  expected  to  “fit 
into,”  the  normative  standards  of  “masculine” 
and  “feminine,”  beauty  and  behaviour,  intelli- 
gence and  “culture”  are  rarely  interrogated. The 
workshop  aims  to  open  up  these  very  questions. 


WHY  DRAMA  CLASS  IS  A PLACE  TO  BEGIN 


In  drama  classrooms,  teachers  need  to  work 
carefully  with  the  power  of  “role,”  the  particu- 
lar requirement  of  this  art  form  to  distance 
players  from  their  owm  personal  lives  while 
asking  them,  simultaneously,  to  draw  from 
these  experiential  knowledges  to  create  “char- 
acters.”What  this  means  is  that  the  deconstruc- 
tion of  our  invented  characters — quite  literally 
where  they  comejrom — becomes  as  important  as 
the  creations  themselves. 

A drama  teacher  working  w'ith  role-play  as  a 
pedagogical  device  might  want  to  build  oppor- 
tunities into  the  fictional  play  in  order  to  take 
account  of  what  kinds  of  experience  we  draw' 
from  w'hen  we  “spontaneously”  create  charac- 
ters. While  this  may  not  alw'ays  be  immediate- 
ly knowable  to  students,  in-role  writing,  for 
instance,  the  teacher  can  slow'  dow  n the  dra- 


matic role-playing  and  invite  participants  to 
think  explicitly  about  the  experiences  that 
have  helped  them  to  draw  out  a character. 

The  teacher,  her/himself,  might  also  take  on 
roles  within  the  story  in  order  to  make  present 
the  “voices”  or  perspectives  that  seem  less 
audible  in  the  dramatic  space. To  do  this,  again, 
invites  participants  to  think  about  how'  their 
character  is  developing  in  relation  to  the  other 
characters  around  them . These  examined  social 
relations  within  the  drama  can  open  up  the 
space  for  deeper  examination  of  our  so-called 
spontaneous  creations.  Always  an  imperfect 
teaching  position,  this  w'ork  requires  on-going 
negotiation  so  that  dialogue  and  dissent  remain 
possible.  While  a teacher  may  hope  to  create 
an  inclusive  and  comfortable  space  for  stu- 
dents, this  w'ill  only  ever  be  relative  to  the  stu- 
dents’ own  reading  of  a space  and  the  history 
and  experiences  she/he  brings  to  it.  In  the 
everyday  classroom,  safety  must  be  negotiated 
moment  by  moment.  O 
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GENDER  INTERACTS  WITH  RACE,  SEXUALITY  & IDENTITY 


The  workshop  has  been  used  with  pre-service  and  in-service  teachers,  and  students  in  Grades  7-12. 

While  appropriate  for  both  single-sex  and  co-educational  contexts,  I often  ask  participants  of 
mixed-sex  groups  to  work  in  same-sex  groupings  during  Episode  3 (Penalty  Day)  in  order  to  bring  an 
analytical  lens  to  the  depictions  of  exclusion  created  by  boys/men  and  those  created  by  girls/women. 


SHAPE  OF  A GIRL  WORKSHOP 


The  Episodes 


Episode  1 The  Investments 


...  Mum  says  I [BraidieJ  need  to  make  more 
friends.  She  reminds  me  that  in  grade  five  I 
almost  had  a heart  attack  because  Adrienne  and 
I had  different  teachers  for  the  first  time ...  I love 
Adrienne  so  much  I used  to  worry  I was  a lesbian 
and  when  Dad  would  say  stuff  like  you  two  sure 
are  joined  at  the  hip!  I thought  he  was  worried  I 
was  a lesbian  too... 

The  Shape  of  a Girl 

Episode  1 takes  place  in  a circle  and  opens  the 
discussion.  Relevant  pages:  23-25. 

What  do  these  passages  tell  us?  About  adoles- 
cence? About  girl-culture  and  the  investments 
of  female  friendships?  About  difficult  mother- 
daughter  relationships?  About  sexuality?  About 
fear?  About  growing  uncomfortably  older? 


Episode  2 The  Games 


Power  Hand:  Person  A's  hand  has  power  and  must 
be  followed  closely  (around  the  room)  by  Person 
B.  Switch  roles  and  repeat. 

Friend  and  Foe:  Look  at  the  group  and  decide  who 
is  your  friend  and  who  is  your  foe  and  do  not 
tell  anyone.  Move  around  the  room  so  as  to  use 
your  "friend"  as  a shield  from  your  foe.  Repeat 
the  game  trying  not  to  look  directly  at  your 
friend  or  foe,  only  using  your  peripheral  vision. 

Cocktail  Party  (about  status):  i]  Go  around,  mingle,  chat, 
etc.,  as  if  at  a party;  2)  continue  but  this  time  A's 
blink  incessantly  when  speaking,  B's  don't;  3)  A's 
give  a long  and  thoughtful  "errrrrr"  at  beginning  of 
sentences  and  rotate  one  food  slightly  outwards, 

B's  respond  with  a tiny  "er"  before  speaking  and 
turn  one  foot  slightly  inward.  Discuss  embodied 
feelings  of  power/powerlessness. 

Endowments  (variation  of  Cocktail  Party  above):  \ n groups 
of  4,  decide  that  one  person  is  "smelly,"  one  is 


"threatening,"  one  is  "attractive."  Keep  it  secret. 
Play  out  the  party  scene  conversation  with 
these  in  mind.  Repeat  three  times  so  each  per- 
son is  endowed  differently  each  of  the  three 
times.  Discuss  the  physical  and  emotional 
changes  within  the  group. 

Push  and  Pull  (physical  tension/no  words):  The 
pusher  must  get  puller  out  the  door.  Puller  must 
get  pusher  out  the  door.  Watch  for  strategies. 


Episode  3 Penalty  Day 


...  one  normal  un-speclal  day  Adrienne  comes  to 
school  and  announces  that  it's  penalty  day.  M/e 
don't  know  exactly  what  penalty  day  is.  Adrienne 
explains  that  on  penalty  day  one  girl  is  chosen 
and  everyone  is  mean  to  that  girl  for  the  whole 
day.  Why?  Adrienne  doesn't  know.  It's  just  part  of 
school ...  At  first  penalty  day  Is  hard  to  figure 
out.  There  a a lot  of  rules ... 

The  Shape  of  a Girl 

Read  "trigger  text"  for  scenes  to  be  developed: 
pages  30-31. 

Create  a very  brief  scene  of  penalty  day. 

Separate  by  gender  and  make  it  a realistic 
(rather  than  an  abstract  or  representational) 
scene.  What  is  the  internal  logic  of  penalty  day? 
How  is  it  rule-governed?  How  do  kids  under- 
stand and  surveil  the  rules?  Give  us  a captured 
moment  of  penalty  day  in  a pre-pubescent 
classroom. 

Brainstorm  possible  scenarios  for  groups  of 
about  five,  then  chart  the  scenes  as  they  will  be 
played  out.  Who  are  the  players?  Are  there  dif- 
ferences? What  does  it  mean  to  not  fit  in?  Fit  in 
to  what? 


Episode  4 Partners  in  Role 


...  Adrienne  drops  her  Atlas  on  Sofia's  foot.  Sofia 
doesn't  blink.  Pick  it  up.  Let's  go.  I said  pick  it  up. 
Do  something,  say  something,  anything,  fight... 


But  Sofia  just  bends  over.  And  I [Braidie]  hate 
her.  As  soon  as  she  does  it  I know  she's  lost. 
Adrienne  kicks  Sofia  down  on  all  fours.  All  the 
work  she  put  into  being  invisible,  down  the 
drain ... 

The  Shape  of  a Girl 

Two  partners,  A and  B,  sit  side  by  side.  Partner  A 
= Braidie,  Partner  B = Adrienne.  Teacher  reads 
pages  53-55. 

The  following  improvised  scene  is  to  be  played 
out  as  later  that  day,  on  the  school  bus.  Braidie 
sits  beside  Adrienne  and  asks  her  what  happened. 
The  improvised  partner  scene  represents  their 
"conversation."  Stop  the  students  at  intervals 
and  ask:  "Braidies  in  the  room:  Do  you  feel 
complicit?  Are  you  questioning  your  friendship 
with  Adrienne?  Do  you  want  Adrienne  to  be  dif- 
ferent? Are  you  afraid  of  losing  Adrienne?" 

Adriennes  in  the  room:  "Are  you  mainly  worried 
that  Braidie  will  snitch  on  you?  Do  you  have 
any  remorse?  Are  you  afraid  your  secret  is 
coming  undone?  Do  you  believe  Sophie  asked 
for  it?" 

And  back  into  role. 

Next,  take  five  minutes  to  write  a journal  entry 
from  your  childhood  when  you  were  a bystander 
of  a bullying  event. 

Extensions: 

Whole  Group  In  Role:  As  the  defense  team  of 
the  accused;  as  the  media  covering  the  story;  as 
the  family  of  the  victim/accused 

Share  bystander  stories  from  Episode  4,  share 
them  in  smaller  groups,  discuss  common 
features. 

Choose  a bystander  story  to  dramaturge.  Make 
theatre  presentation  choices  to  "re-present"  the 
story.  Brainstorm  possible  interventions  and 
replay  the  scene  with  its  new  possibilities. 
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...  But  this  girl,  this  regular  girl,  and  one  other 
girl  are  waiting  for  something  else;  they  are 
waiting  to  teach  someone  a lesson.  They've 
already  phoned  her  up,  they've  called  her  out... 
Because  she  is  big,  because  she  likes  that  boy. 
Because  she  is  brown  and  she  lost  their  book, 
because  she  doesn't  fit  and  she  lies.  Because 
they  can ... 

The  Shape  of  a Girl 


was  created  spontaneously. 

Finally,  show  the  whole  group,  the  pulling 
together  of  all  the  images  and  words.  Decide 
upon  the  order,  then  when  each  finishes  reading 
his/her  piece,  she/he  taps  the  next  person  out 
of  the  still  image  and  the  whole  image  shifts 
into  the  next  physical  representation  of  the 
next  monologue.  This  continues  until  all  are 
read/enacted. 


Episode  7 Forum  Theatre  Interventions: 
Penalty  Day  Reprise 


SOME  USEFUL  WEBSITES 

e>  WWW.  bullying.org-the  world's 
largest  bullying-related  site 
e-  www.homeworktips.about.com- 
links  to  pages  about  bullying  with 
practical  advice  for  young  people 
www.ravendays.org-links  to 
hundreds  of  articles,  stories,  and 
sites  on  surviving  middle  school, 
junior  high  and  high  school  as  an 
outsider.  Also  includes  facts 
and  statistics. 
http://www.det.nsw.edu.au/ 
directorates/studequi/antibully/links. 
html-Australian  Department  of 
Education  (New  South  Whales) 
with  links  to  other  sites, 
descriptions  of  anti-bullying 
programs  used  in  several  schools, 
e.  www.girlscircle.com-examples  of 
school-based  interventions  to 
help  girls  express  conflict. 


Excerpt  pages  49-50.  Perform  as  choral  speak- 
ing (four  groups).  Each  group  must  also  decide 
upon  the  physical  representation  of  their  scene. 
Each  group  performs  in  succession  without 
stopping  between  groups. 


...  When  I look  at  her  picture,  when  I look  at  the 
dead  girl  in  the  paper,  part  of  me  gets  it.  And  I 
hate  it  that  I do;  I hate  to  be  even  partly  com- 
posed of  that  sort  of  information.  But  right  now, 
if  you  put  me  in  a room  with  girls,  girls  my  age 
that  I've  never  seen  before,  I could  divide  them 
all  up.  I could  decide  who  goes  where  and  just 
where  I fit  in  without  anyone  even  opening  their 
mouth ... 

The  Shape  of  a Girl 


Students  are  asked  to  close  their  eyes  and  listen 
to  the  words  (pp.  33-34).  At  the  end,  students, 
with  pen  in  hand,  are  asked  to  continue  sponta- 
neous writing  in  first-person  narration.  Allow 
them  to  write  for  about  five  minutes.  Next,  in 
groups  of  six,  students  are  asked  to  share  their 
writing/or  part  of  their  writing  with  their  group. 
Flear  all  six  and  then,  one  by  one,  take  each 
monologue  and  ask  the  writer  to  read  it  again 
while  the  other  five  in  the  group  create  the 
image  (literal  or  abstract)-without  discussion- 
that  represents  physically  the  words/ideas  that 
are  read.  Repeat  for  all  six  writers.  Discuss  what 


Three  of  the  striking  headlines  at  the  time  of 
Reena  Virk's  death  in  Victoria  were: 

"Accused  teen  killer  acted  like  death  was  a joke" 

"Witness  says  teen  smoked  cigarette  while 
drowning  Reena  Virk" 

"Students  knew  of  planned  attack  but  didn't  try 
to  stop  it." 

And  finally,  on  March  26,  2002,  the  Globe  and 
Mail  reported  on  the  trial  of  another  girl  con- 
victed of  harassing  a BC  teen  who  killed  herself 
when  the  judge  asked  that  a copy  of  her  deci- 
sion be  sent  to  the  girl's  former  high  school.  In 
her  report,  the  judge  says:  "I  was  particularly 
dismayed  that  none  of  the  bystanders  had  the 
moral  strength  or  the  courage  to  stand  in  front 
of  Dawn-Marie  Wesley,  to  tell  the  bullies  to 
stop,  go  away,  leave  her  alone." 


Repeat  Penalty  Day 


Scenes  from  Activity  #3 

This  time  the  teacher  facilitates  interventions  in 
the  style  of  Forum  Theatre.  Where  are  the 
words  or  actions  that  would  interrupt  the  rules 
of  the  game?  How  can  we  rethink  what  it 
means  to  intervene  so  that  it  is  no  longer 
a simple  question  of  one  individual's 
"moral  strength"? 
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“I  KEPT  MV  MOUTH  SHUT”: 

Anne  Frank  on 
Sexuality  and  the  Body 

Lesley  Shore 


I A / O K)  O I /O  r speak  of  sexual  problems  at  home  or  at  school,  it  was  something  either  mysterious  or  revolting. 

Vvfldl^V^I  Words  which  had  any  bearing  on  the  subject  were  whispered,  and  if  someone  didn't  understand  he  was  laughed 
at  This  always  struck  me  as  crazy  and  I thought:  "Why  are  people  so  secretive  and  tiresome  all  the  time  whenever  they  talk  about  these 
things?"  But  as  it  didn't  seem  that  I could  change  things,  I kept  my  mouth  shut  as  much  as  possible  or  only  spoke  on  the  subject  when  I 
was  alone  with  Jacque  or  she  [with  me], 

Anne  Frank 


Though  her  mouth  was  (sometimes)  shut, 
Anne  Frank’s  pen  flowed  freely.  Her  Diary, 
what  Katherine  Dalsimer  calls  “the  record,  not 
simply  of  normal  but  of  healthy  female  devel- 
opment” (1986,  p.  5),  charts  the  inner  life  of  a 
remarkable  yet  oi'dinary  young  woman.  The 
circumstances  of  Anne’s  life  in  hiding — as  a 
Jew  hoping  to  escape  the  Nazis — allowed  her 
to  go  deep  within  herself  to  map  her  own 
development.  The  connections  between  sexu- 
ality, identity,  psychic  survival  and  female 
voice  that  weave  through  the  Diary’s  pages 
provide  the  most  profound  testament  to 
Anne’s  precocity.  She  was  an  imp,  a chatter- 
box, an  impertinent  dreamei',  fascinated  with 
Hollywood  stars,  romance  and  gossip  (the  per- 
sona she  names  the  “bad”  Anne) . But  there  was 
a deeply  pensive,  philosophical,  “good”  Anne, 
the  writer,  who  takes  our  breath  away  with  her 
penetrating  honesty  and  clarifying  insight. 

While  her  father  and  his  former  co-workers 
carry  on  the  clandestine  operations  necessary 
for  the  survival  of  the  eight  people  in  hiding, 
Anne  carries  on  her  own  process  of  survival, 
which  she  records  meticulously  in  her  diary. 
Midway  through  1944,  after  1 V 2 years  in  hid- 
ing, Anne’s  body  blossoms;  her  dreams  wax 
romantic.  She  remembers  the  boys  her 


younger  self  once  fancied  and  her  longings 
turn  newly  to  Peter  Van  Pels,  her  17-year-old 
attic  companion  at  263  Prinsengracht  in 
Amsterdam . 

She  notes  that  .she  has  received  some  sexual 
instruction  from  her  parents,  primarily  her 
father,  and  has  “gradually  gathered  the  rest, 
from  books  and  conversations”  (Frank,  1989, 
p.  464).  In  spite  of  her  mother’s  warning  to 
her  outspoken  daughter  not  to  talk  about  such 
things  with  boys,  she  has  more  than  broached 
the  subject  with  Peter. 

On  this  particular  day,  Boche,  the  ware- 
house tomcat,  becomes  the  object  lesson  in 
sexual  difference  as  Peter  points  out  and 
demonstrates,  in  a matter  of  fact  way,  informa- 
tion which  Anne  receives  just  as  sanguinely. 

She  writes: 

IJ  any  other  boy  had  shown  me  “the  male  organ” 
like  that  he  would  have  got  a slap  in  the  face,  I 
would  have  been  so  indignant.  But  Peter  spoke  about 
It  all  in  such  a normal  way,  without  any  sneering  or 
the  slightest  insinuation,  that  I felt  quite  normal 
about  it  too.  (Frank,  1989,  p.  466) 

The  ensuing  conversation  about  cat  castra- 
tion leads  to  a discussion  of  the  words  that 


The  centrality  of  sexuality  to  identity 
is  a defining  feature  of  the  passage 
from  childhood  to  adulthood. 
Have  we,  as  educators,  sufficiently 
honoured  its  importance? 


name  the  sexual  parts  in  which  Anne  offers  the 
word  “vagina”  to  Peter  who  does  not  know  it. 

As  neither  of  them  knows  the  word  for  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  male  anatomy,  Anne 
wonders  “how  [you  are]  meant  to  know  these  ' 
words,  most  of  the  time  you  come  across  them  s 

by  accident”  or  “in  some  book  or  other,  don’t  ; 

you?”(Frank,  1989,  p.  467). “Luckily,”she  con-  ; 
eludes,  “I  know  one  thing  at  least  now,  that  j 
there  really  are  young  people — and  of  the  j 
opposite  gender  too — who  can  discuss  these  | 
things  quite  naturally  without  making  fun  of  | 
them”  (p.  468).  Mid-March  she  will  write,  “To  j 
talk  to  a boy  about  having  your  period  and  a | 

boy  telling  a girl  about  his  secrets  is  certainly  1 


r 
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Anne  Frank  reaches  out  to  us 
Jrom  the  pages  of  her 
Diary  imploring  us  to  keep 
our  mouths  shut  no  longer 


not  something  that  happens  every  clay.  I’d  like 
to  ask  Peter  quite  a lot  more  on  the  subject  but 
I’m  alw'ays  afraid  he  may  think  I can’t  talk 
about  anything  else”  (p.  566). 

Carol  Gilligan  and  her  colleagues  (1990, 
1992,  1995)  explained  how  a girl,  in  the 
process  of  becoming  educated,  might  learn  to 
layer  the  messages  of  a logo /androcentric 
culture  over  the  insights  born  of  her  lived 
experience,  muffling  and  silencing  the  still, 
small  voice  within.  Despite  the  rampant  sexu- 
ality of  contemporary  culture  and  the  gains  of 
feminism,  the  good/bad  girl  dichotomv  per- 
si.sts:  adolescent  girls  continue  to  be  defined 
(and  to  define  themselves)  by  their  relation  to 
the  llesh. 

“Study  after  study  shows  that  girls  know,  in 
s|5ite  of  the  overt  messages  of  success  and 
achievement  |)roffered  them,  that  their  body  is 
their  most  valuable  commodity,  indeed  they 
believe  it  defines  them”  (Orenstein,  1994, 
p.  93).  At  the  same  time  shame  is  so  heavily 
identified  with  sexuality  that  telling  the  real 
story  about  their  bodies,  even  thinking  about 
sex  or  admitting  desire  is  shameful.  Sixty  years 
after  Anne  Frank  lived  and  died,  the  world  is 
not  yet  ready  to  hear  what  )oung  evomen 


know.  Sexuality  and  voice  march  hand  in  hand. 

The  most  eloquent  articulations  of  the  way 
identity  formation  is  bound  up  with  sexual 
identity  can  be  seen  today  in  the  way  lesbian, 
gay,  bisexual  and  transgendered  youth  describe 
coming  to  terms  with  their  sexualities  in  order 
to  become  themselves.  The  centrality  of  sexu- 
ality to  identity  is  a defining  feature  of  the  pas- 
sage from  childhood  to  adulthood.  Have  we,  as 
educators,  sufficiently  honoured  its  impor- 
tance? How  do  our  curricula  inform  and  con- 
tribute to  healthy  psychological  development 
without  addressing  the  body  and  sexuality? 

From  1942  through  1944,  Anne  Frank 
writes  openly  about  the  body.  Priding  herself 
on  being  “no  prude,”  .she  describes  using  pre- 
serving jars  for  collecting  nightly  urine, 
records  bleaching  the  black  hairs  of  her  mous- 
tache and  celebrates  the  delicious  stirrings  of 
her  burgeoning  sexuality.  She  writes  imaginary 
letters  to  her  friends  with  cheeky  references  to 
their  sexual  lives,  charts  her  own  course  with 
her  menstrual  periods,  follows  the  ins  and  outs 
of  the  flirtatious  Mrs.  Van  Pels  with  her  father, 
recounts  her  father’s  ribald  jokes  word  for 
word,  speculates  about  her  parents’  intimate 
relationship.  She  is  as  precocious  (or  perhaps 
merely  as  honest)  in  the  ways  of  the  body  as 
she  is  in  the  ways  of  the  world;  her  philo- 
sophical insights  about  the  “nature”  of 
humankind  move  in  tandem  with  her  maturing 
insights  into  what  the  body  knows. 

By  spring  of  1 944  a more  serious  Anne  looks 
back  at  her  last  year’s  self,  embarrassed  at  her 
cluldishness,  at  the  explosions  of  her  feelings. 
This  Anne  relishes  conversation  about  life  in  its 
many  aspects.  She  is  filled  with  longing — for 
friends,  for  love,  for  fun,  for  freedom. 

While  she  dreams  about  her  old  boyfriend 
Peter  Schiff,  her  interest  in  Peter  Van  Pels 
strengthens;  she  finds  her  way  up  to  his  attic 
room  as  often  as  she  can.  Undercurrents  of 
sexual  feeling  and  deep  thinking  run  hand  in 
hand.  “My  writing,  the  finest  thing  1 have,  is 
making  good  progress”  (Frank,  1989,  p.  497) 
and  four  days  later:  “From  early  in  the  morn- 
ing till  late  at  night,  I really  do  hardly  anything 
else  but  think  of  Peter”  (p.  500).  Anne  charts 
the  process  of  psychic  separation  from  both 
her  parents,  wistfully  describing  the  transfer  of 
her  love  from  her  father  to  Peter.  Physically, 
emotionally,  intellectually,  she  is  growing  up. 

At  the  end  of  March,  1944,  Anne  is 


intrigued  by  an  official  announcement  on  the 
Dutch  radio  broadcast  from  London  that  after 
the  War  the  Dutch  government  will  publish 
wartime  diaries  and  letters.  She  takes  two 
months  to  decide  to  rework  her  diary  for  the 
public  eye  and  then  begins  a process  of  intense, 
feverish  editing.  When  the  family  is  arrested  on 
August  4,  .she  has  revised  almo.st  the  entire 
diary. 

After  the  war,  the  Diary,  miraculously  saved 
by  Miep  Gies  at  great  personal  risk,  is  accept- 
ed for  publication.  Anne’s  father,  Otto  Frank 
(the  only  one  of  the  eight  in  hiding  to  survive), 
and  his  Dutch  publishers  pour  over  the  two 
versions  and  decide  which  sections  of  each 
they  will  include. This  results  in  yet  a third  ver- 
sion of  the  Diary  from  which  all  sexual  refer- 
ences, explorations  of  Anne’s  developing  body, 
battles  with  her  mother,  comments  about  her 
parents’  marriage,  and  many  descriptions  of 
the  time  she  spends  with  Peter,  have  been 
purged.  Some  of  these  edits  mirror  Anne’s 
own  (in  the  second  version  of  the  Diary)  but, 
curiously,  some  of  tbe  most  vituperous  pas- 
sages which  Anne  has  herself  removed,  have 
now  been  reinstated  by  her  father. 

Through  the  1960s  and  ’70s,  Holocau.st 
deniers  attack  the  authenticity  of  the  Diary. 
There  are  too  many  versions  of  it.  A play  and  a 
movie  have  been  made.  Hollywood  screen- 
writers and  American  authors  have  fought  over 
the  right  to  co-opt  Anne’s  words. 

In  1989, The  Netherlands  State  Institute  for 
War  Documentation,  after  years  of  painstaking 
research  and  analysis,  publishes  the  Critical 
Edition  of  the  Diary  (all  passages  quoted  here 
are  taken  from  Anne’s  original  version).  On 
each  page  of  this  edition,  the  entries  from  the 
three  versions  (a,  b and  c)  are  printed.  Most 
illuminating  is  the  kind  of  editing  Anne  has 
performed  herself.  “Ironically,”  Gilligan 
explains,  “the  edited  diary  reads  like  a young 
girl’s  diary;  it  was  Anne’s  way  of  protecting 
herself.  The  voice  she  mutes  or  takes  out  com- 
pletely is  the  voice  of  pleasure”  (2002,  p.  83). 

Wanting  to  be  the  “good”  Anne,  she  knows 
how  she  must  behave  in  public  so  as  not  to  dis- 
grace her  family.  Those  passages  in  the  original 
diary  that  seethe  with  venom  towards  her 
mother  and  her  sister  Margot  are  scrupulously 
removed  from  her  second  version.  She 
includes,  however,  all  those  which  deal  with 
their  rapprochement.  Margot,  it  seems,  has 
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We  would  do  well  to  ask  ourselves 
what  are  the  things  that  remain 
most  dijficult  for  us  to  discuss 
with  our  students. 


the  “good  girl”  role  all  sewn  up.  Family  systems 
theory  would  explain  that  the  only  role  avail- 
able to  Anne,  as  the  second  daughter,  is  that  of 
naughty  girl.  The  pages  of  Anne’s  revised  diary 
are  nonetheless  haunted  by  her  longing  to 
bypass  these  dichotomies  and  be  known  as  her 
complete  self — a lively  body  and  a questing 
mind — a passionate  seeker  of  knowledge  and 
pleasure.  In  her  final  diary  entry,  written  three 
days  before  she  is  arrested,  Anne  remains  “a 
little  bundle  of  contradictions,”  preoccupied 
with  balancing  the  two  sides  of  herself. 

“A  girl’s  education  hinges  on  the  strength  of 
her  knowledge  and  the  fate  of  her  resistance,” 
wrote  Gilligan  in  1990  (p.  3).  In  1992,  Gilligan 
and  Brown  contextualized  the  loss  of  voice 
experienced  by  girls  in  the  passage  through 
adolescence;  possibilities  for  resistance  to  and 
rupturing  of  this  process  could  be  opened  up 


and  extended  by  women  teaching.  When 
teachers  in  their  study  began  to  realize  the 
implications  of  its  findings,  they  turned  their 
awareness  back  onto  themselves  to  retrace  the 
loss  of  their  own  voices.  They  found  that 
“[ujnless  we,  as  grown  women,  were  willing  to 
give  up  all  the  ‘good  little  girl’  things  we  con- 
tinued to  do  and  give  up  our  expectations  that 
the  girls  in  our  charge  would  be  as  good  as  we 
were,  we  could  not  successfully  empower 
young  women  to  act  on  their  own  knowledge 
and  feelings”  (Brown  & Gilligan,  1992,  p. 
221). 

Anne  Frank  acted  on  her  own  knowledge 
and  feelings;  as  a writer  and  thinker  she  was 
bold  and  outspoken.  The  world  has  been 
changed  by  those  who  have  had  the  temerity  to 
be  just  that,  to  speak  their  minds  in  a way  that 
many  of  us,  as  teachers,  are  still  reluctant  to 
encourage.  We  would  do  well  to  ask  ourselves 
what  are  the  things  that  remain  most  difficult 
for  us  to  discuss  with  our  students.  It  will  not 
be  easy  to  push  past  the  barriers  of  our  own 
reticence  and  grant  all  our  daughters  and  sons 
the  pleasures  and  freedoms  we  may  not  have 
had.  Anne  Frank  reaches  out  to  us  from  the 
pages  of  her  Diary  imploring  us  to  keep  our 
mouths  shut  no  longer,  to  begin  conversations 
in  our  classrooms  that  are  long  overdue.  O 
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THE  EmBODYING  EQUITY 
PROJECT 


EMBODYING  EOUITY: 

Creating  a Space  for  the 
Body  in  Equity  Education 


appearance. 

A collaboration  between  the  Equity  Studies 
Centre  at  the  fomnerToronto  Board  of  Education,  the 


Body  Image  Project,  Regional  Women's  Health 
Centre,  Sunnybrook  and  Women's  College  Health 
Sciences  Centre.  Focus: 


Helping  girls  and  young 
women  navigate  our 
culture's  body  ideals  and 
overcome  the  daily 
discrimination  they  may 
face  based  on 


Carla  Rice,  Vanessa  Russell 


The  EmBodying  Equity  Project  came  into 
existence  through  a series  of  conversations. 
By  listening  to  young  women  speak  about  their 
experiences  and  reflecting  on  our  own,  we 
began  to  recognize  that  discrimination  based 
on  appearance  and  physical  difference  was  a 
regular  occurrence  in  Toronto  schools. 
Recognizing  that  equity  work  seldom  address- 
es discrimination  based  on  body  size  or  physi- 
cal appearance,  we  developed  the  EmBodying 
Equity  Project  as  a response  to  this  gap.  We 
worked  closely  with  a committee  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  teachers,  consultants,  and 
coordinators  who  had  expertise  across  a num- 
ber of  related  subject  areas  including  visual 
arts,  family  studies,  science,  physical  and 
health  education,  drama,  and  English.  To 
emphasize  our  equity  focus,  we  decided  to  call 
our  group  the  EmBodying  Equity  Working  Group. 

Our  project  is  unique  in  taking  an  equity 
approach  to  body  image.  An  equity  approach 
recognizes  that  girls  and  young  women  devel- 
op body  image  struggles  based  on  others’  and 
their  own  perceptions  of  appearance  and  dif- 
ference, including  race,  gender,  size,  sexual 
orientation,  social  class,  and/or  physical  abili- 
ty. This  approach  also  understands  that  individ- 
ual girls  are  differently  affected  by  discrimina- 
tion based  on  appearance  in  our  culture  and 
schools,  and  that  their  experiences  in  interper- 
sonal interactions  vary  greatly  depending  on 
the  perceived  acceptability  of  their  size,  shape, 
colour,  clothing,  hair,  and  other  visible  differ- 
ences. “Embodying  equity,”  our  term  for  deal- 
ing with  equity  through  the  body,  involves  spe- 


cialized programs,  curricula,  and  suggested 
institutional  responses  to  address  body-related 
discrimination  and  exclusions  within  the 
school  system  and  the  wider  community. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  helping 
young  women  to  examine  their  struggles  with 
their  bodies  is  not  only  a positive  way  to 
engage  in  equity  education  but  also  a subjec- 
tively meaningful  way  of  linking  the  range  of 
equity  issues  which,  at  best,  get  dealt  with  one 
at  a time  and  in  isolated  lessons.  Through 
exploration,  students  can  experience  empathy 
across  their  differences,  create  community, 
engage  in  social  action,  and  empower  them- 
selves to  feel  free  to  be  who  they  are. 

Although  this  may  seem  a tall  order,  we  have 
seen  powerful  changes  in  schools.  For  exam- 
ple, in  an  inner  city  Toronto  school,  we  facili- 
tated a Grade  6—8  girls’  support  group. 
Although  the  school  had  not  done  work 
focused  on  body  image,  it  did  have  an  exten- 
sive anti -racism  program  and  the  principal  had 
done  outreach  to  ensure  that  teaching  staff 
reflected  the  diversity  of  the  student  popula- 
tion. We  decided  to  engage  the  girls  in  a high- 
er risk  activity  during  the  fourth  week  of  the 
group.  Students  were  asked  to  pair  up  and 
trace  each  other’s  bodies  on  a piece  of  large 
butcher  paper.  An  African-Canadian  student 
who  was  larger  than  her  classmates  took  down 
her  ponytail  and  shook  out  a cascade  of  braids. 
She  turned  to  her  partner  and  exclaimed, 
“Make  sure  you  make  me  as  big  as  possible  and 
get  all  my  braids  in  .’’This  was  a startling  depar- 
ture from  our  experience  in  another  school 


Now  availableUhe  manual  “EmBodying  Equity: 
Body  Image  as  an  Equity  Issue,”  by  Carla  Rice  and 
Vanessa  Russell. 

• for  teachers,  guidance  counsellors,  student  support 
workers,  public  health  workers,  social  service  providers 

• interactive  activities  to  be  used  as  part  of  a 
curriculum  unit,  support  group,  camp,  or  youth 
program.  Each  activity  includes  a discussion  of  the 
appropriate  audience,  risk  level,  preparation,  materials, 
and  debriefing  notes  relating  to  group  process. 

• exercises  for  different  age  groups  (from  children  to 
adults)  that  may  be  adapted  for  specific  classes  and  for 
other  groups,  including  girls  who  are  or  think  they  may 
be  lesbian  or  bisexual,  girls  who  have  a disability  or 
physical  difference,  or  girls  of  colour 
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“Make  sure  you  wake  me 


as  big  as  possible  and  get  all 


my  braids  in.” 


with  no  equity  programs.  There,  a South- Asian 
girl  drew  a picture  of  herself  with  blond  hair 
and  blue  eyes.  When  asked  about  her  drawing, 
she  talked  about  wanting  to  fit  in  and  be  “nor- 
mal” so  that  people  would  stop  making  fun  of 
the  way  she  looked.  These  two  experiences 
illustrate  that  a girl’s  self-confidence  and  abili- 
ty to  feel  good  in  her  own  skin  can  be  nur- 
tured, in  part,  through  comprehensive  equity 
programs. 
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“But  that’s  just  normal. 


We’re  used  to  seeing  girls  without 


clothes  everywhere  on  TV’ 


Girls  have  told  us,  through  relating  stories  of 
their  bodies  and  lives,  that  they  develop  body 
image  problems  based  on  others’  and  the  cul- 
ture’s critical  view  of  their  bodies,  looks,  and 
physical  abilities.  Such  negative  evaluation 
often  takes  the  form  of  critical  looks  and  com- 
ments, harassment,  and  too  often,  physical  and 
even  sexual  violence.  Taking  seriously  their 
knowledge  and  experiences,  we  feel  that  pro- 
moting healthy  body  image  is  too  focused  on  “fix- 
ing” the  individual  who  is  struggling  and  chal- 
lenged. It  does  not  capture  the  social  roots  of 
body  image  problems.  We  believe  that  promot- 
ing body  equity  more  aptly  conveys  our  goal — 
to  eradicate  body  image  struggles  by  address- 
ing their  causes  within  our  communities  and 
schools. 

Through  focussing  on  body  equity,  we  raise 
critical  awareness  about  the  ways  our  school 
cultures  limit  possibilities  for  girls’  body-  and 
self-expression  as  they  make  their  way  through 
girlhood  and  adolescence.  Body  equity  moves 
the  emphasis  from  individuals  to  the  place 


where  the  individual  and  society  meet,  shifting 
the  focus  from  changing  girls’  body  images  to 
creating  equitable  school  cultures. 

Although  the  focus  of  the  EmBodying 
Equity  Project  is  girls  and  young  women,  we 
have  also  worked  with  mixed-gender  classes 
and  developed  interactive  activities  that  help  to 
explore  the  issues  of  media  representation  of 
boys  and  men.  Our  media  slide  show  teaches 
children  how  notions  of  beauty  change  over 
time  and  cross-culturally  and  is  a useful  tool  in 
working  with  mixed-gender  groups.  It  helps 
girls  and  boys  to  think  critically,  analyze  media 
messages,  form  an  understanding  of  the 
“socially  constructed”  nature  of  beauty,  and 
comprehend  how  images  affect  women  and 
men  differently.  Informal  evaluation  has  taught 
us  that  if  images  are  age -appropriate  and  sensi- 
tive to  the  ethnocultural  mix  of  the  group,  a 
slide  show  can  create  an  open  and  respectful 
climate  in  the  classroom,  particularly  between 
the  boys  and  girls. 

Responses  to  our  slide  show  among  differ- 
ent groups  of  children  have  been  similar 
regardless  of  their  social  class,  race,  or  gender. 
They  tend  to  believe  that  current  supermodels 
are  much  more  beautiful  than  those  who  came 
before,  including  Sophia  Loren  and  Marilyn 
Monroe,  whom  they  think  are  “too  fat.”  One  of 
the  more  interesting  responses  is  how  they 
react  when  we  show  them  images  of  men,  such 
as  Sylvester  Stallone  sitting  in  the  “Thinker” 
pose  (from  a Vanity  Fair  cover).  Both  the  boys 
and  girls  begin  to  scream  wildly  when  they  see 
this  image.  However,  it  is  the  boys,  not  the 
girls,  who  cover  their  eyes.  On  the  numerous 
occasions  when  we’ve  asked  them  what  the 
problem  is,  the  girls  say,  “He’s  gross.  He’s 
naked.”  The  boys,  revealing  homophobia,  say, 
“I’m  not  gonna  look  at  a nude  man.  I’m  not 
gay.”  We  usually  point  out  that  the  images  of 


women  they  previously  viewed  were  wearing 
less  clothing  than  the  men.  Students  often 
respond  with  a comment  like  the  one  from  a 
little  boy  who  said,  “But  that’s  just  normal. 
We’re  used  to  seeing  girls  without  clothes 
everywhere  on  TV.” 

Unfortunately,  with  the  budget  cuts  and 
reduction  of  resources  during  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  Toronto  district  School  Board,  the 
work  of  the  EmBodying  Equity  Project  came 
to  an  end.  The  knowledge  and  skills  we  have 
gained  through  developing,  facilitating,  and 
evaluating  the  Project  are  published  in  the 
manual,  EmBodying  Equity:  Body  Image  as  an 
Equity  Issue  (see  sidebar). Through  the  special- 
ized programs,  curricula,  and  suggested  insti- 
tutional responses  developed  through  the 
EmBodying  Equity  Project,  we  have  had 
opportunity  and  commitment  to  address 
body-related  discrimination  and  exclusion  in 
our  schools.  More  importantly,  we  have  felt 
privileged  to  join  with  teachers,  students,  and 
others  in  creating  a unique  initiative  with  the 
goal  of  ensuring  all  student  bodies  are  repre- 
sented and  affirmed.  O 
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Visit  the  new  website  for  OISE/UT.  Each  month  we  ask  our  faculty 
some  challenging  questions  and  invite  them  to  answer  on  video. 

We  welcome  you  to  view  the  video  clips  at  www.oise.utoronto.ca. 

For  example,  find  out:  WHAT  DO  TEENAGERS  AND  TODDLERS  HAVE  IN  COMMON? 

WHAT  IMPACT  DOES  TRAUMA  HAVE  ON  THE  ABILITY  TO  LEARN? 
WHAT'S  THE  FUTURE  OF  CANADIAN  MULTICULTURALISM? 
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Guest-edited  by:  Paula  Bourne  Cecilia  Reynolds 


As  educators  in  our  schools,  districts,  and  universities,  we  are  a 
tremendous  source  of  tacit  knowledge  and  ideas.  When  we  are  given 
opportunities  to  share  what  we  know  and  to  work  together  to  assess 
new  information,  remarkable  results  can  occur. 


As  Linda  LamLert  (2003)  notes,  “Ad  ults  as  well 
as  cliildren  learn  tkrougk  tke  processes  of 
inquiry,  participation,  meaning  and  knowledge  con- 
struction, and  reflection”  (p.  2).  Tke  professional 
development  activities  outlined  in  tkis  section  are 
designed  to  encourage  educators  to  actively  engage 
in  tkis  type  of  learning,  as  tkey  discuss  new  ideas, 
reflect  on  current  practice,  and  collakorate  to  find 
solutions  for  existing  proklems.  Tkese  activities  can 
ke  modified  to  suit  individual  contexts  and  time- 
frames,  so  tkat  participants  kave  opportunities  to 
contrikute  to  meaningful  dialogue  akout  tke 
important  and  sensitive  issues  tkat  are  addressed 
in  tkis  edition  of  Orbit. 


Reference:  Lamtert,  L.  (2003).  Leadersh  ip  capacity  for  last- 
ing school  improvement  Alexandria,  VA:  Association  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development. 


Author  Information: 

Barbara  Bower  is  an  Intermediate/Senior  teacker  witli  over 
22  years  experience  in  kotk  tke  puklic  and  independent  sckool 
systems.  Ske  kas  worked  as  a professional  development 
facilitator  in  Canada  and  tke  United  States.  Currently, 
Barkara  is  teacking  at  Tke  Biskop  Strackan  Sckool  in 
Toronto,  Ontario. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  PURPOSES  OF 
THE  ACTIVITIES: 


To  review  current  research  about 
differences  in  girls'  and  boys' 
learning 

^ To  generate  ideas  for  ensuring 
that  students'  preferred  learning 
processes  are  addressed 


^ To  increase  awareness  of  current 
strategies  being  employed  in  Ontario 
to  address  issues  of  gender  and 
achievement 

To  identify  networking  possibilities 

To  review  recent  research  on  literacy 
learning  and  instruction 
^ To  generate  strategies  for  enhancing 
literacy  for  both  genders  across  the 
curriculum 

^ To  review  recent  research  on  gender 
gap  and  achievement 

W.To  reflect  on  school-level  EQAO  data 
^ To  generate  ideas  for  relevant 
changes  in  classroom  practice 


Led  hy  Teacker  Leaders/PrincipalsA^ice-Principals/Sckool  Council  Ckairs 


TOPIC: 

PURPOSE: 

PARTICIPANTS: 

TIME: 

PREPAR.\,TION: 


ACTIVnA: 


INSTRUCTIONS 


"Complex  Learning  Processes  for  Girls  and  Boys" 

To  review  current  research  about  differences  in  girls'  and  boys'  learning 
To  generate  ideas  for  ensuring  that  students'  preferred  learning  processes  are  addressed 
Teachers/PrincipalsA/ice-Principals/School  Council  Members 
45  minutes 

Provide  copies  of  the  Orbit  issue  Girls,  Boys  and  Schooling,  Vol.  34,  No.  1 , or  the  article  from  that  issue,  titled 
"Complex  Learning  Processes  for  Girls  and  Boys"  by  Cecilia  Reynolds 
Venn  Diagram  organizer 
Summary  organizer  (1  per  pair) 

Venn  Diagram 
Roundrobin 

1 . Arrange  participants  in  pairs. 

2.  Using  the  Venn  diagram  provided,  each  partnership  records  similarities  and  differences  in  girls'  and  boys' 
preferred  learning  processes  (as  observed  in  classrooms/in  the  home). 


PREFERRED  LEARNING  PROCESSES:  WH/LT  DO  YOU  NOTICE? 


3.  Partnerships  discuss  similarities  and  differences  in  the  diagrams. 

4.  Participants  read  the  article  "Complex  Learning  Processes  for  Girls  and  Boys,"  noting  issues  raised  by  the  article. 

5.  Partnerships  discuss  issues  raised  by  the  article. 

6.  One  partner  records  key  ideas  on  the  summary  organizer. 

7.  Come  together  as  a large  group.  Appoint  one  person  to  record  ideas  on  chart  paper,  using  the  following 
summary  organizer.  Using  a Roundrobin  (each  person  contributing  an  idea  to  the  group  in  a systematic  "around-the- 
group"  fashion)  gather  ideas  from  each  participant. 


SUMMyVRY  ORGANIZER 


1 . Collate  the  ideas  generated  for  future  use. 


Led  by  Superintendents  or  Teaclier  Educators 

(Note:  Tkis  activity  can  he  conJuctetl  in  eitker  a district  or  a teacker  education  setting.) 


TOPIC: 

PURPOSE: 

PARTICIPyVNTS: 

TIME: 

• PREPARATION: 
ACTlvm? 


"Responding  to  the  Complexity  of  Boys'  Learning:  Promising  Practices  from  Some  School  Districts" 

To  increase  awareness  of  current  strategies  being  employed  in  Ontario  to  address  issues  of  gender  and  achievement 
To  identify  networking  possibilities 

1.  Central  Office  Administrators  or 

2.  Teacher  Candidates 
45  minutes 

Provide  copies  of  the  Orbit  issue  Girls,  Boys  and  Schooling,  Vol.  34,  No.  1,  or  the  article  from  that  issue,  titled  "Responding 

to  the  Complexity  of  Boys'  Learning:  Promising  Practices  from  Some  School  Districts"  by  Barbara  Bodkin 

Request  that  participants  read  the  article  prior  to  the  meeting  and  conduct  a fact-finding  exercise 

Summary  organizer  on  chart  paper 

Roundrobin 


INSTRUCTIONS:  (PRIOR  TO  THE  MEETING) 

1.  Participants  read  the  article. 

2.  Each  is  assigned  1-2  Districts  and  asked  to  connect  with  appropriate  district  personnel  responsible  for  the  Project(s) 
outlined  in  the  article. 

3.  Each  prepares  "3  Key  Strategies"  for  Project  Implementation  in  the  District(s),  as  well  as  follow-up  questions. 

(DURING  THE  MEETING) 

4.  Participants  share  their  Key  Strategies  and  Questions  in  a Roundrobin  discussion  (each  person  contributing  ideas  in  a 
systematic  "around-the-group"  fashion). 

5.  One  participant  completes  the  summary  organizer; 


SUMMARY  ORGANIZER 


District 

3 Key  Strategies 

Questions  You  Have? 

Toronto  DSB 

DSB  of  Niagara 

Bluewater  DSB 

York  CDSB 

Hamilton-Wentworth  CDSB 

Hamilton-Wentworth  DSB 

Simcoe  County  DSB  & Simcoe-Muskoka  CDSB 

6.  Discuss  the  implications  of  the  various  strategies. 

EOI.I.OW-UP:  (optional) 

1.  Reconnect  with  District  contacts  to  find  answers  to  questions  posed;  bring  back  information  to  a follow-up  meeting. 

2.  In  a District  setting,  use  information  gathered  to  guide  policy  discussions. 

LeJ  hy  Princpals/Teaclier  Leaders 

"Supporting  Boys'  and  Girls'  Literacy  Learning" 

To  review  recent  research  on  literacy  learning  and  instruction 
To  generate  strategies  for  enhancing  literacy  for  both  genders  across  the  curriculum 
PrincipalsA/ice-Principals/Teachers 
45  minutes 

Provide  copies  of  the  Orbit  issue  Girls,  Boys  and  Schooling,  Vol.  34,  No.  1 , or  the  article  from  that  issue,  titled 
"Supporting  Boys'  and  Girls'  Literacy  Learning"  by  Shelley  Peterson 
Advance  organizer 

Summary  organizer  on  chart  paper  (1  per  small  group) 

Markers 

Small  group  discussion 
Jigsaw 

Graphic  Organizers 

1 . Arrange  participants  in  groups  of  3 (by  division,  if  desired). 

2.  Small  group  discussion:  Identify  similarities  and  differences  in  the  ways  that  girls  and  boys  approach  literacy-based 
activities  such  as  novel  study,  solving  word  problems,  writing  in  different  forms,  etc. 

3.  Jigsaw  the  article  as  follows: 

PERSON  #1  reads  'Introduction'  to  end  of  'Cultural  Assumptions  about  Boys  and  Girls'. 

PERSON  #2  reads  from  'Boys'  Literacies  Tend  to  Differ  from  Literacies  Valued  in  School'  to  end  of  'Literacy 
Instruction  and  Assessment'. 

PERSON  #3  reads  'Choice  of  Texts  and  Writing  Topics'. 

4.  Participants  read  their  assigned  sections  and  record  notes  — Key  Ideas  and  What  Resonates  for  You?  — using  the 
following  graphic  organizer 


GR.U’1I1U  ORGANIZER 


Key  Ideas 

What  Resonates  for  You? 

Introduction 

Adult  Literacy  Models  are  Primarily  Female 

Cultural  Assumptions  about  Boys  and  Girls 

Boys'  Literacies  Tend  to  Differ  from  Literacies  Valued  in  School 

Literacy  Instruction  and  Assessment 

Choice  of  Texts  and  Writing  Topics 

TOPIC: 

PURPOSE: 

PARTICIPANTS: 

TIME: 

PREPARvVTION: 


/VC  riN'ITY 
INSTRUCTIONS: 


5.  They  teach  back  each  section,  recording  the  Key  Ideas  of  others  and  filling  in  the  second  section,  What  Resonates  For  You? 

6.  Share  and  discuss  ideas  with  the  large  group. 

7.  Ask  one  person  to  record  group's  ideas  on  chart  paper,  using  the  following  summary  organizer: 


SUM^LkRY  ORC./kiNTZER 


, ' What  are  we  currently  doing? 

Implications  for  our  Classrooms: 

Next  steps: 

IT)I.LOW-UP:  (optional) 

1.  Collate  ideas  for  future  curriculum  audit. 

2.  Survey  students  to  gather  data  about  their  reading  and  writing  habits  and  preferences.  Use  data  to  inform  future  practice. 


CSBIE»  LeJ  PrincpalsA^ice-Principals/Superintentlents 

"Are  Schools  Shortchanging  Boys?" 

To  review  recent  research  on  gender  gap  and  achievement 
To  reflect  on  school-level  EQAO  data 
To  generate  ideas  for  relevant  changes  in  classroom  practice 
Teachers/PrincipalsA/ice-Principals/Superintendents 
60  minutes 

Provide  copies  of  the  Orbit  issue  Girls,  Boys  and  Schooling,  Vol.  34,  No.  1 , or  the  article  from  that  issue,  titled  "Are 
Schools  Shortchanging  Boys?"  by  Bernie  Froese-Germain 
Advance  organizer 

Enlarge  sections  of  EQAO  data  (disaggregated  male/female).  Mount  these  on  chart  paper  and  place  on  walls  of  meeting  space. 
Markers 
Jigsaw 

Graphic  Organizer 
Data  Analysis  Carousel 
1 . Arrange  participants  in  groups  of  3. 

2 Jigsaw  the  article  as  follows: 

PERSON  #1  reads  'What  about  the  boys?' 

PERSON  #2  reads  'Gender  segregation  and  other  responses' 

PERSON  #3  reads  'Gender  equity  writ  large' 

3.  Participants  read  their  sections  and  record  ideas  using  the  following  graphic  organizer  for  their  sections: 

GI6\PIIIC  ORG/\NIZER 


4.  They  teach  back  their  sections  to  colleagues  and  fill  in  the  charts  as  they  listen  to  others. 

5.  Data  Carousel:  create  groups  of  4 or  5 and  move  each  group  to  an  EQAO  data  chart.  Each  group  has  a different 
coloured  marker;  group  members'  observations  about  the  data  are  recorded. 

6.  After  4-5  minutes,  groups  rotate  and  the  process  continues,  with  each  group  commenting  on  the  data  and  previous 
observations. 

7.  Each  group  reviews  3-4  pieces  of  data. 

8.  At  last  'stop',  one  participant  remains  to  report  the  recorded  commentary  to  the 
large  group. 

9.  Large  group  establishes  "Next  Steps"  to  address  key  issues,  and/or  ideas  for 
changes  in  classroom  practice. 

FOLLOW-UP:  (optional) 

1.  Presentation  to  School  Council. 

2.  Read  additional  articles  to  extend  learning  about  related  issues. 


Key  Ideas 

What  Resonates  for  You? 

What  about  the  boys?' 

'Gender  segregation  and  other  responses' 

'Gender  equity  writ  large' 

TOPIC: 

PURPOSE: 

PARTICTPi\NTS: 

TIME: 

PREPAR/VTION: 


ACTiraH': 

INSTRUCTIONS: 


ONE  FAMILY’S  EXPERIENCE 


GENDEROUEER: 

Transphobia  and 
Homophobia  in  Schoois 

Heather  Sjkes 


Gender  profoundly  influences  each  of  our 
lives,  our  politics,  our  subjectivities — it  is 
impossible  to  live  outside  “gender.”  However, 
what  gender  means  to  our  students,  and  per- 
haps to  ourselves,  is  changing  dramatically  and 
radically.  Taken-for-granted  notions  that  “girls 
will  be  girls”  and  “boys  will  be  boys”  no  longer 
capture  how  many  students  experience  their 
gender  identities;  nor  do  they  reflect  how  gen- 
der politics  have  unfolded  in  the  Canadian  con- 
text over  the  past  several  decades;  nor  do  they 
hold  with  recent  scholarship  about  gender  in 
Women’s,  Gender  or  Queer  Studies. 

This  article  reviews  how  variations  in  gen- 
der identities,  beyond  the  restrictive  norms  of 
male/female  and  masculine /feminine,  require 
new  thoughts  about  what  “gender  equity” 
means  in  schooling. 


GENDER  IDENTITY 


Gender  refers  to  the  way  we  perceive  certain 
things  to  be  masculine  or  feminine.  Sports  can 
be  gendered,  as  can  clothing,  language  or 
music.  Gender  identity  refers  to  our  self-aware- 
ness or  fundamental  sense  of  ourselves  as 
being  masculine  or  feminine  and  male  or 
female  whereas  gender  expression  refers  to  how 
we  manifest  a sense  of  ourselves  as  masculine 
or  feminine  and  male  or  female  through  dress, 
posture,  vocal  inflection,  and  so  on  (Gender 
Public  Advocacy  Coalition,  2003).  Many  peo- 
ple take  their  gender  identity — how  they  are 
male  or  female — for  granted.  There  are,  how- 
ever, people  who  transgress  gender  norms  or 
are  seen  as  gender  different. 

Within  schools  especially,  teachers  need  to 


become  familiar  with  students’  “gender-queer” 
identities  that  are  proliferating  within  alterna- 
tive youtli  culture.  Masculinity  may  not  be 
restricted  to  male  identity,  nor  femininity  to 
female  identity.  People  may  identify  with  both 
masculinity  and  femininity,  perhaps  as  bi-gen- 
dered  or  intersexed.  First  Nations  students 
may  identify  as  “Two- Spirited”  according  to 
their  own  nation’s  unique  traditions.  There  can 
be  masculinity  without  men,  as  Judith 
Halberstam  (1998)  wonderfully  documented 
in  her  book  Female  Masculinity. Thus  in  schools, 
masculine  female  youth  may  be  self-identifying 
not  only  as  masculine  girls  and  lesbians  but 
also  as  “hutches”  and  “drag  kings.” 

Other  students  with  non-mainstream  gen- 
der identities  may  identify  as  transgendered,  a 
term  referring  to  people  who  may,  or  may  not, 
live  full  time  in  a sex  different  from  the  sex 
that  they  were  assigned  at  birth.  Being  seen  as 
transgendered  may,  or  may  not,  have  anything 
to  do  with  whether  that  person  has  had 
any  sort  of  sex  reassignment  surgery 
(International  Foundation  for  Gender 
Education,  2002).  In  Trans  Liberation,  Leslie 
Feinberg’s  catalogue  includes: 

A movement  of  masculine  females  and  feminine 
males,  cross-dressers,  transsexual  men  and  women, 
intersexuals  born  on  the  anatomical  sweep  between 
female  and  male,  gender-blenders  and  many  other 
sex  and  gender  variant  people  . . . (1999,  p.S). 

The  sexuality  of  youth  with  trans  identities 
cannot  always  be  easily  classified.  As  Feinberg 
points  out  when  the  borders  of  sex  and  gender 


". . . they  understand  that  no  one  can  predict  the 
future,  that  their  child  might  grow  up  to  be  trans- 
sexual or  might  not,  and  that  they  are  committed  to 
staying  open  and  to  not  pigeonholing  him.They  have 
asked  him  what  pronouns  he  prefers,  and  at  home 
right  now,  they  said  he  uses  male  pronouns  all  the 
time.  At  school,  he  is  in  a somewhat  different  situa- 
tion.They  have  met  with  all  of  his  teachers,  and  the 
school  has  been  very  understanding  and  has  taken  a 
number  of  steps  to  make  him  more  comfortable.  His 
teachers  use  a male  nickname  rather  than  his  female 
name. They  try  to  avoid  pronouns  when  referring  to 
him.  Generally  speaking,  they  try  to  avoid  situations 
that  force  the  students  to  make  gendered  choices  or 
that  play  into  gender  stereotypes.  Recently,  for  exam- 
ple, when  the  class  was  reading  a second  grade  ver- 
sion of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  teacher  had  the  boys 
read  Juliet's  part  and  the  girls  read  Romeo's  part. The 
school  also  Just  created  a unisex 
bathroom.The  father  said  his  child 
came  home  ecstatic  and  was  so 
happy  that  there  was  finally  a bath- 
room that  he  could  use.  Although 
the  parents  had  not  realized  it  the 
child  had  not  been  using  the  bath- 
room at  school — had  been  "hold- 
ing it"  all  day  and  then  running 
home  as  soon  as  he  could." 

— Excerpted  from  a speech  by 
Shannon  Minter,  2002 


lesbian  gay 

f/ansgendered 
bisexual  queer 


POSITIVE 

SPACE 


Many  people  take  their  gender 
identity — how  they  are 
male  or  female — -for  granted 


are  not  fixed,  neither  is  the  definition  of  what 
constitutes  gay  or  lesbian  or  bisexual,  hence 
“the  trans  populations  span  the  spectrum  of 
sexualities,  while  the  lesbian,  gay  and  bi  popu- 
lations reflect  all  the  variations  of  sex  and  gen- 
der” (p.lOl). 


GENDER  RE-EDUCATIDN  IN  SCHODLS 


Schools  must  respond,  support  and  advocate 
for  students’  living  the  frequently  mundane 
and  often  harsh  realities  resulting  from  alter- 
native sexual  and  gender  identities. 

Given  the  bullying  and  discrimination  faced 
by  “sissy”  boys  and  “tomboy”  girls,  gay  teens 
and  transgendered  students,  school  adminis- 


I 


We  need  to  move  heyondC the  norms  oj  maCe/femaCe, 
mason fine/j-em mine  to  fincf gender  equity  in  schooCing. 


GIRLS,  BOYS  AND  SCHOOLING 


GENDER  INTERACTS  WITH  RACE,  SEXUALITY  & IDENTITY 


trators  have  a special  obligation  today  to  set  an 
example  of  tolerance  for  diversity.  They  must 
make  sure  every  student  knows  that  gender 
stereotyping — and  the  violence  that  often 
accompanies  it — no  longer  has  a place  in  our 
nation’s  schools  (Gender  Public  Advocacy 
Coalition,  2002). 

The  pressure  to  adopt  an  equity  approach 
often  comes  from  community  members  and 
parents.  A recent  poll  on  Safe  Schools  by  the 
U.S.  Center  for  Policy  Alternatives  (2003) 
reported  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
parents  support  adopting  policies  to  remedy 
the  harassment  and  discrimination  faced  by 
GLBT  youth  in  schools.  Eighty  percent  of  par- 
ents favor  expanding  existing  anti-harassment 
and  anti-discrimination  policies  to  include 
GLBT  students.  The  same  majority  also  sup- 
port teacher  sensitivity  training  that  includes 
instructions  for  dealing  with  anti-gay  harass- 
ment in  schools.  Nearly  two-thirds  also  sup- 
port including  information  about  transgen- 
dered  people  in  such  sensitivity  training.  At 
minimum  schools  must  protect  students  with 
marginalized  gender  identities. 


GENDERPHOBIA  AND  TRANSPHOBIA 


Transphobia,  strictly  defined,  is  the  fear  or 
loathing  of  people  whose  actual  or  perceived 
gender  identity /expression  does  not  reflect 
society’s  expectations  (GLSEN,  2002).  The 
Gender  Education  and  Advocacy  organization 
(2003)  explains  how  transgendered  people  are 
often  wrongly  assumed  to  be  lesbian  or  gay 
because  of  their  appearance,  which  is  often 
that  of  a masculine  woman  or  a feminine 
man — the  cultural  gendered  stereotypes  of 
lesbians  and  gay  men.  Because  this  mispercep- 
tion is  so  pervasive,  transgendered  people 
often  become  victims  of  homophobia,  which 
should  actually  be  thought  of  as  transphobia, 
flow  much  transphobia  a trans  person  encoun- 
ters is  a function  of  passing  privilege — which 
allows  someone  to  pass  as  non-transgendered. 
Many  instances  of  gender  violence  and  trans- 
phobia are  reported  in  the  media  as  homopho- 
bia. Similarly  in  schools,  gender-based  dis- 
crimination is  sometimes  dealt  with  as  homo- 
phobia when,  in  fact  transphobia  is  the  under- 
lying problem.  Those  who  are  visibly  gender- 
variant  face  increased  risk  of  harassment  in 


ANTI-HOMOPHOBIA  INITIATIVES 

Teens  Education  and  Confronting  Homophobia  (TEACH)  - youth-led  workshops  help 
students  think  critically  about  homophobia  and  heterosexism. 
www.ppt.on.ca/teach.html 

Triangle  Program  - transitional  secondary  school  program  for  at-risk  gay,  lesbian,  bisex- 
ual and  transgender  students  age  16-21  who  are  thinking  of  leaving  school 
because  they  have  been  harassed  by  homophobia. 
www.schools.tdsb.on.ca/triangle 

e>  Journal  of  Gay  and  Lesbian  Issues  in  Education  - research  studies,  scholarly  papers,  and 
practitioner-oriented  essays  directly  related  to  educational  policy,  professional  practice 
curriculum  development,  and  pedagogy. 
www.jtsears.com/jglie.htm 

<s>  Gay,  Lesbian  and  Straight  Educators  Network  (GLSEN)  - envisions  a future  in  which 
every  child  learns  to  respect  and  accept  all  pepole  regardless  of  sexual  orientation  or 
gender  identiy/expression. 
www.glsen.org 

e.  Positive  Space  - U of  T Office  of  LBGTQ  Resources  and  Programs  in  Student  Affairs 
program  to  challenge  the  silence  that  marginalize-lesbians,  gays,  bisexuals,  transgender, 
and  queer  students,  staff  and  faculty  even  in  environments  with  anti-discriminatory 
and  inclusive  policies 
www.sa.utoronto.ca/details.php??wcid=60 

(S’  Trans_Fusion  Crew  (TEC)  - a grass-roots  activist  project  that  creates  social  and  political 
spaces  that  speak  to  the  concerns,  struggles  and  victories  of  the  transgendered,  trans- 
sexual, 2-spirited  intersexed  youth  and  alllies. 
www.soytoronto.org/current/html 


WORTH  WATCHING  ... 

Ma  Vie  En  Rose  (1997)  - The  story 
of  a girl-boy  who  lives  to  dance  and 
fights  to  wear  girls  clothes  at  home 
and  school,  while  his  teachers,  grand- 
mother, mother  and  father  confront 
their  own  assumptions  about 
either/or  gender  identities. 

Billy  Elliot  (2000)  - A boy  ballet 
dances  his  way  out  of  the  restrictions 
of  working-class  homophobic 
masculinity. 

The  Iron  Ladies  (2002)  - The  true 
story  of  the  Thai  volleyball  team, 
consisting  mostly  of  gay,  transsexual 
and  transvestite  men  with  a lesbian 
coach,  who  competed  in  the  1996 
National  Championships. 


school,  unemployment,  homelessness,  hate 
violence,  lack  of  access  to  health  care  and  loss 
of  custody  of  their  children  (Transgender 
Network  of  Parents,  Families  and  Friends  of 
Lesbians  and  Gays,  2003). 

Issues  facing  trans-identified,  queer  and  gen- 
der variant  students  have  been  taken  up  prima- 
rily through  activism  and  initiatives  aimed  at 
youth  who  identify  as  lesbian,  bi,  gay  and  ques- 
tioning. This  has  meant  that  services,  policies 
and,  where  available,  curricula  dealing  with 
trans  issues  have  been  developed  alongside 
resources  for  sexual  minority  youth.  Ontario 
has  increasing  support  groups  for  trans  youth 
such  as  Trans_Fusion  Crew  (TEC),  a 
Supporting  Our  Youth  initiative.  This  is  a grass- 
roots activist  project  that  creates  social  and 
political  spaces  that  speak  to  the  concerns, 
struggles,  and  victories  of  transgendered, 
transsexual,  two-spirited,  intersexed  youth 
and  allies  (Supporting  Our  Youth,  2003). 
PFLAG’s  Transgender-net  is  aimed  primarily  at 
families  dealing  with  the  many  concerns  sur- 
rounding transgender  issues,  but  has  web- 
based  and  information  packets  available  for 
families  of  young  gender  variant  children  that 
are  valuable  for  educators  as  well  (Transgender 
Network  of  Parents,  Families  and  Friends  of 
Lesbians  and  Gays,  2003). 

Many  schools  and  universities  are  just  start- 
ing to  deal  with  discrimination  faced  by  stu- 
dents and  staff  with  non-mainstream  gender 
identities.  For  example,  the  equity  policy  of 
the  Toronto  District  School  Board  (2000) 
addresses  gender  discrimination  and  transpho- 
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This  is  a groundbreaking  policy 
that  includes  gender  discrimination 
and  transphobia  within  an 
overall  equity  framework. 


bia  as  an  issue  of  Antisexism  and  Gender 
Equity.  The  policy  states  that  schools; 

...shall  reflect  diverse  viewpoints,  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  community  members,  particularly  women 
whose  voices  have  traditionally  and  systemically  been 
marginalized  and  excluded.  This  includes  aborigi- 
nal, racial,  ethnocultural, faith,  lesbian,  bisexual  and 
transgender  persons,  disabled,  working  class,  low 
income  and  poor,  and  other  historically  disadvan- 
taged groups  cf  women. 

This  is  a groundbreaking  policy  that  includes 
gender  discrimination  and  transphobia  within 
an  overall  equity  framework.  While  sexism, 
heterosexism  and  transphobia  each  have 
unique  effects,  they  operate  in  a web  of 
unequal  social  relations.  Still,  dealing  with 
homophobia  and  transphobia  continues  to  be 
difficult  in  practice.  Even  though  the  ground- 
breaking TDSB  policy  is  in  place,  its  imple- 
mentation is  currentlv  under  threat  due  to 
ongoing  staffing  and  budget  cuts  to  the  school 
board’s  equity  department. 


ALLIES  AND  GENDER  PRIVILEGE 


As  educators,  each  of  us  needs  to  reflect  on 
our  relationship  to  gender,  rather  than  taking 
for  granted  the  categories  we  have  inherited 
from  common  sense  or  from  feminist  educa- 
tional research  to  date. 

We  might  ask  ourselves  the  following  questions: 

Have  / ever  wondered  about  if  or  how  I am 
a woman? 

This  is  related  to,  but  quite  different  from, 
asking  . . . 

• How  did  I acquire  my  sexual  identity — as  a 
heterosexual,  as  a bisexual,  as  a lesbian  or 
gay  teacher? 

Many  of  us  have  experienced  or  are  knowl- 
edgeable about  how  people  “come  out”  of  het- 
erosexuality as  lesbians  or  gay  men  . . . 


How  does  this  compare  with  our  knowledge 
about  people  who  have  changed  their  gender 
or  live  their  gender  differently  than  ours? 

• What  privilege  have  I gained  from  never 
having  to  think  about  or  never  having  to  try 
to  change  my  gender? 

• What  is  my  emotional  and  political  relation- 
ship to  people  who  live  their  gender  differ- 
ently? 

Could  I be  an  ally?  . . . 

• How  can  1 learn,  respectfully  without  appro- 
priation or  colonization,  about  this  experi- 
ence? 

To  move  the  question  of  equity  beyond  our 
individual  journeys  through  transphobia, 
schools  need  to  celebrate  gender  variance, 
develop  .trans-positive  classroom  climates  and 
gender-inclusive  curricula.  We  need  to  ask: 

• How  will  my  teaching  change  to  respect  my 
gender  variant  students? 

• How  can  1 provide  policy  and  institutional 
support  for  trans  people? 

• What  policies  exclude  or  discriminate 
against  trans  and  gender  variant  staff,  faculty, 
and  students?  Q 
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GENDER  INTERACTS  WITH  RACE,  SEXUALITY  & IDENTITY 


BOYS  AND  GENDER: 

Reaching  Beyond  a 
Machismo  Discourse 

Dave  Burgess,  Park,  Sam  Robinson 


Educators  have  long  had  a vested  interest  in 
boys  in  school.  Boys  are  often  described  as 
being  too  noisy,  too  rough,  too  careless.  Boys 
are  said  to  dominate  classroom  time.  Lately, 
educators  have  added  a new  concern:  boys  are 
not  achieving  on  standardized  tests  as  well  as 
girls. 

There  are  now  a spate  of  books  about  “the 
boy  problem.”  For  example,  Mac  an  Ghaill 
( 1 994)  has  written  about  socialization  of  boys 
in  British  schools.  Gilbert  and  Gilbert  (1998) 
in  Australia  have  considered  how  constructions 
of  masculinity  affect  boys.  Skelton’s  (2001) 
study  notes  that  issues  around  masculinity 
begin  in  primary  education.  William  Pollock 
(1998)  has  pointed  out  that  male  socialization 
begins  in  infancy,  in  their  parents’  arms  and  in 
the  sandbox.  As  further  examples,  recent 
newspaper  articles  and  Ministry  reports  note 
boys’  under-achievement:  they  are  said  to  be 
falling  behind  the  girls. 


The  literature  on  male  socialization  tells  us 
that  most  males  take  on  a definite  identity  to 
be  successful,  and  they  learn  to  behave  in 
defined  ways.  They  are  often  expected  to  be 
macho,  to  be  tough,  not  to  cry.  They  are  usual- 
ly socialized  to  be  providers,  and  protectors. 
They  often  do  not  display  emotion.  In  short, 
they  are  generally  taught  to  live  a machismo 
stereotype. 

Those  men  who  take  a pro-feminist  stance 
to  gender  question  this  stereotype.  Bob  Pease 
(2000)  has  noted  that  men  generally  are  not 
aware  that  their  race,  sex,  and  gender  grant 
them  privilege  in  society — just  because  they 
are  men.  They  often  internalize  this  under- 
standing and  attitude;  it  is  subconscious.  Pro- 
feminist thinking  seeks  to  help  men  become 
aware  of  their  privileged  status,  of  “their  inter- 
nalizied  domination  and  their  dominant  posi- 
tion” (Pease,  2000,  p.  1 3),  and  help  them  change 


This  Orbit  article  draws  from  a study  of  recent  male 
graduates  from  a Saskatchewan  high  school: 

Boys’ Lives  in  Schools  conducted  by  David 
Burgess,  Jeff  Park,  and  Sam  Robinson. 


EXPLORING; 

! • Male  socialization  and  the  way  males  forrn  their^ 
masculinity 

! • Pro-feminist  understanding  of  gendered,fiyes 

[method; 

Conversational,  active  interviewing  (see 
Gubrium,  1995)  ii 

CONTINUING  RESEARCH; 

• Using  pro-feminist  perspectives  and 
with  the  same  group  of  boys  to  get  beyond#ale 
stereotypes 


gender  relations  to  achieve  social  equity.  With 
a pro-feminist  understanding  of  their  privi- 
leged position,  males  are  more  likely  to 
acquire  a deeper  appreciation  for  women’s 
role  in  society,  and  are  more  likely  to  change  in 
their  own  attitudes  and  behaviour,  to  move  to 
a transformation  of  gender  relations. 

In  this  article,  we  look  at  the  stories  of  three 
boys  in  our  recent  study — Chad,  Ben  and  Troy 
(pseudonyms).  We  have  reduced  our  interview 
data  to  a series  of  profiles  in  order  to  to  sum- 
marize the  high  school  experience  of  each 
participant.  (See  sidebar  for  information  about 
this  study). 


REJECTING  MACHISMO  IN  MACHISMO  TERMS 


We  began  this  study  with  the  assumption  that 
adolescent  male  students  are  socialized  in  an 
engendered  way.  To  explore  this  notion,  we 
interviewed  recent  high  school  graduates 
about  their  experiences  of  being  male  in  high 


Profiles  of 


"SMALL-TOWN  GUYS" 


CHAD 

Chad  was  halfway  through  his  second  year  of 
university,  looking  forward  to  a career  in 
engineering  or  medicine. 

Chad  is  talkative  and  open,  unafraid  to  speak  his 
mind  and  eager  to  amuse  with  stories  from 
experiences  in  his  life.  His  level  of  comfort  with- 
in our  interview,  and  the  nature  of  the  experi- 
ences he  shared,  suggests  he  is  self-assured  and 
confident.  He  can  be  considered  academically 
successful-at  the  time  of  the  interview  he  was 


in  his  second  year  of  university,  considering 
either  a degree  in  medicine  or  engineering-and 
has  been  very  involved  in  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties, most  specifically  a variety  of  sports. 

As  a young  man  growing  up  in  a smaller  com- 
munity, Chad  recalled  a number  of  areas  in 
which  he  experienced  pressure.  Academically, 
he  placed  pressure  on  himself  to  attain  marks 
that  would  assure  him  a scholarship  to  uni- 
versity. He  mentioned  how  the  owner  of  the 
grocery  store  where  he  worked  throughout 
high  school  suggested  he  play  football,  but  he 
didn't  want  to. 


He  recalled  one  experience  while  refereeing  a 
hockey  game  that  speaks  to  pressure  to 
behave  in  a macho  manner. 

"/  see  the  puck,  it's  coming  right  for  me  and  I 
start  skating  away  and  I take  it  right  in  the 
spine.  My  friends  thought  it  was  pretty  funny. 
I'm  like ...  trying  to  squeeze  away  the  pain  and 
I looked  at  the  benches  and  there  are  a couple 
of  my  friends  ...just  laughing  and  killing 
themselves.  I'm  surprised  I didn't  cry  from 
that  experience." 


L_ 
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Time  and  again,  the  young  men  in 


this  study  reflected  on  their  rejection 


oj machismo  expectations,  but 


in  very  machismo  terms. 


school,  asking  them  about  their  gender  socia- 
lization. We  looked  at  our  interview  data  to 
determine  whether  they  understood  their 


ben 

Sen  was  in  his  second  year  of  university  at  the 
time  of  the  interview,  but  in  the  third  year  of 
post-secondary  education,  having  completed 
one  year  in  Bible  College  between  high  school 
and  university. 

Ben  is  a quick-witted,  bright,  a self-declared 
"small-town  guy."  His  positive  outlook  is  com- 
plemented by  a laid-back  and  quiet 
demeanour-an  uncommon  personality  type  for 
a second  year  commerce  student,  but  perhaps 
appropriate  for  a talented  guitar  player  who 
models  himself  on  Randy  Bachman  of  Bachman 
Turner  Overdrive.  Bachman's  musical  ability  is 
something  Ben  admires,  but  more  personally, 
Ben  finds  Bachman's  level-headed  lifestyle  (not 
the  stereotypical  life  of  a rock  and  roll  star) 
most  venerable. 

Ben  categorized  his  high  school  experience  as 
pretty  easy,  "It's  quite  a bit  more  difficult  here 
[in  university]."  During  adolescence,  Ben  was 


socialization — or  put  another  way,  had  they 
ever  thought  about  it? 

For  the  participants,  school  and  community 
sports  played  a significant  role  in  their  social- 
ization. With  the  exception  of  one  hockey 
team,  all  the  sports  teams  that  our  participants 
described  were  male  oriented  and  competitive 
in  nature.  The  young  men  talked  about  their 
relationships  with  males  in  very  positive 
ways — always  a group  for  which  time  must  be 
set  aside.  When  discussing  relationships  with 
young  women  during  high  school,  the  partici- 
pants felt  they  had  too  little  time  in  their  busy 
schedules  for  meaningful  socialization. 

These  young  men  felt  pressured  to  act  in  a 
specific  way — which  we  suggest  implies  a 
machismo  socialization,  for  example:  to  play 
football,  despite  their  disinterest  in  rough 
competition,  and  not  to  show  emotion  after 
being  injured.  Balancing  these  machismo  ele- 
ments of  their  socialization,  the  young  men 
also  participated  in  activities  that  were  not 
congruent  with  a stereotypical  male  Interest, 
specifically  their  varied  interests  in  home  eco- 
nomics, reading,  and  writing  poetry  (among 
other  forms  of  literacy),  and  singing  in  a choir. 

What  was  the  nature  of  these  young  men’s 
socialization?  We  saw  their  experiences  com- 
bining machismo  and  something  distinctly  dif- 
ferent—-possibly  something  akin  to  the 
notions  of  pro-feminism.  Yet  these  young  men 
did  not  appear  to  understand  their  pro-femi- 


nist thinking.  This  idea  was  not  present  in  their 
dialogue;  we  had  to  infer  this  belief  from  lis- 
tening to  their  words.  They  did  not  have  the 
vocabulary  to  talk  about  gender  socialization  in 
this  way.  How  do  young  men  discuss  their  gen- 
der in  ways  outside  of,  or  other  than,  the 
machismo  paradigm?  They  probably  need  to 
find  a new  vocabulary  to  do  so. 

The  vocabulary  that  they  have  seems  to  find 
its  place  as  a reflection  against  the  machismo 
mirror.  Chad’s  comment  that  he  was  surprised 
“I  didn’t  cry  from  that  experience  [on  the 
hockey  ice]”  is  a case  in  point.  His  suppression 
of  tears  denotes  a dominant  machismo  expec- 
tation that  males  do  not  show  emotion,  and 
certainly  do  not  cry,  but  the  fact  that  he  was 
surprised  he  didn’t  cry  shows  his  emotional 
state  to  be  other  than  macho.  The  nature  of  his 
response  suggests  that  he  was  unable  to  say 
frankly,  “I  should  have  cried  and  it  might  have 
made  me  feel  better,  no  matter  the  response  of 
my  peers.”  Then  again,  men  don’t  talk  like 
that.  Nevertheless,  Chad  did  seem  to  be,  albeit 
in  a very  unfocused  manner,  rejecting  part  of 
his  machismo  environment. 

Time  and  again,  the  young  men  in  this  study 
reflected  on  their  rejection  of  machismo 
expectations,  but  in  very  machismo  terms. 
Troy  provides  an  example  when  he  reflected 
upon  his  participation  in  the  school  choir.  He 
chose  not  to  depict  the  situation  as  one  where 
he  participated  because  of  a fondness  for 


interested  in  computers,  but  not  word  process- 
ing, and  really  enjoyed  multimedia  project-based 
work.  He  studied  social  studies  "for  the  history" 
and  English  for  Shakespeare's  poetry-"other 
poetry  is  kind  of  in  the  shadows  compared  to 
Shakespeare."  Ben  admitted  to  a disinterest  in 
reading,  however,  describing  himself  as  "not  a 
big  fan."  His  opinions  of  science  and  math  ran 
along  a similar  vein,  "Math  was  math.  You  do  it 
just  to  get  it  done." 

School  athletics  were  a different  story.  Ben 
commented,  "Phys.  ed.  is  always  good,  everyone 
likes  phys.  ed.,"  a sentiment  he  took  to  heart, 
participating  in  "all  the  sports"  he  could  work 
into  a year.  Hockey  was  his  game  of  choice,  "I 
love  hockey.  It's  just  me,  I guess."  Football 
became  a pleasure,  but  only  after  some  cajoling 
by  his  high  school  coach.  Ben  recalled  the  pres- 
sure placed  on  him  to  play,  and  his  immediate 
and  long-term  reactions  to  it..^ 


"There  was  a little  bit  of  pressure  to  play  football.  At 
first,  I didn't  really  want  to.  Glad  I did  now ...  Just 
didn't  seem  like  that  much  fun  to  me,  running 
around  with  the  ball,  people  smocking  into  you ... 
running  into  you.  And  I didn't  understand  the  game 
that  well.  I didn't  watch  it  on  TV  or  anything ...  The 
coach  put  a lot  of  pressure  on  me  to  play." 

In  his  relationship  with  his  girlfriend,  Ben  supported 
the  idea  of  sharing  roles.  On  the  subject  of  cooking, 
he  remarked,  "Yeah,  I think  [I  could  cook]  a little  bit. 
Not  all  the  time,  but  definitely  some  of  the  time. 

That's  fine  with  me.  I get  to  make  what  I want  then, 
at  least"-  but  "all  I can  do  is  barbeque." 


As  he  reflected  on  his  experiences,  he  wished  he 
had  taken  a mechanics  course  in  high  school,  not 
because  he  is  particularly  interested  in  cars,  but 
more  to  save  money  maintaining  his  car.  He 
recalled  one  time  when  h^  and  his  girlfriend  were 
involved  in  an  accid^baCTsed  by  driving  too' fast 
on  a gravel^ountry^d.  He'd  just  watched  ' "" 

Vin  Dies^  movie.  Fast  and  the  Furious.  His  9l*Hpend! 
impressed. 
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It  is  possible  that  the  boys 
lacked  the  vocabulary  to  match 
their  thoughts  on  gender. 


singing.  Rather,  it  was  a situation  where  one  or 
two  males  were  surrounded  by  a large  number 
of  females,  and  how  ideal  this  situation  was  for 
a macho,  testosterone-driven  male  teenager. 

It  is  possible  that  the  boys  lacked  the  vocab- 
ulary to  match  their  thoughts  on  gender. 
Living  within  a community  that  was  predomi- 
nately male-oriented,  the  boys  were  often 
encouraged  into  a binary  of  agreement  or 
rejection.  With  a new  awareness  of  the  com- 
plexity of  gender  issues  and  an  expanding  lan- 


guage and  corresponding  vocabulary,  these 
young  men  might  be  able  to  articulate  new- 
found perceptions.  Language  often  defines 
thought:  “We  see  and  hear  and  otherwise  expe- 
rience very  largely  as  we  do  because  the  lan- 
guage habits  of  our  community  predispose  cer- 
tain choices  of  interpretation”  (Sapir,  cited  in 
Whorf,  1971,  p.  134). 

The  interviewer’s  experience  mirrors 
Sapir ’s  ideas  on  language  and  thought.  Within 
the  interview  process,  Dave  discovered  the 
limitations  of  his  own  vocabulary.  Even  within 
the  frame  of  an  academic  study,  it  was  difficult, 
if  not  sometimes  impossible,  to  maintain  a 
level  of  comfort  between  interviewer  and  par- 
ticipant while  exploring  issues  of  gender.  Dave 
found  himself  falling  into  the  awkward  binary 
nature  of  machismo  discourse. 


FUTURE  WORK 


What  is  the  root  of  this  awkwardness  surround- 
ing male  dialogue  about  gender?  For  the 
researchers,  it  appears  to  be  a machismo  hetero- 
sexual discourse.  The  young  men  in  our  study 
experienced  stereotypical  male  socialization,  but 
such  socialization  only  partly  limited  their  world. 
Embedded  in  their  dialogue  with  us  were  some 
ideas  of  a different  way  of  thinking  about  their 
lives,  a way  of  questioning  the  male  stereotype. 

These  young  men  had  not  gone  very  far  in 
thinking  about  their  role  as  men.  They  did  not 
have  an  understanding  of  pro-feminist  think- 
ing. A goal  of  our  future  research,  therefore,  is 
to  continue  to  talk  with  these  male  partici- 
pants and  introduce  them  to  a pro-feminist 
perspective.  In  subsequent  interviews,  we  will 


IMPLICATIONS  FOR  EDUCATORS 


^ Be  aware  that  gender  plays  a 
significant  role  in  the  lives  of 
both  male  and  female  adoles- 
cents. 

Work  with  and  help  males  to 
understand  that  their  lives  are 
gendered. 

e>  Develop  with  young  men  the 
vocabulary  and  thoughts  to 
help  them  describe  their 
gendered  lives. 


invite  these  young  men  to  contemplate  and 
make  meaning  of  their  gender  and  socializa- 
tion— to  offer  them  pro-feminist  thinking  and 
vocabulary  through  which  they  may,  eventual- 
ly, comfortably  discuss  gender  perspectives 
and  alternatives  that  could  challenge  their  cur- 
rent ideas  of  being  male.  Q 
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OiliTiHJci  TROY 

Troy  was  balancing  a few  university  classes 
with  a rigorous  inter-city  football  schedule. 

Troy  is  a talented  football  player  in  his  second 
year  of  university.  He  is  extremely  active,  playing 
football  for  a provincial  junior  league  team  that 
has  won  the  national  championship  for  the  past 
two  years,  and  coaching  at  his  former  high 
school.  His  schedule  has  always  been  this  busy. 

In  high  school  he  played  football,  badminton, 
and  hockey,  and  was  active  in  track  and  field.  He 
played  the  bass  guitar  in  a band,  sang  in  the 
school  choir,  and  worked  between  10-15  hours 
per  week  at  the  town's  grocery  store.  Despite  his 
active  life,  Troy  believes  that  life  is  only  worth 


while  when  you  make  time  for  friends.  "You 
gotta  have  time  for  fun;  just  hanging  out  with 
the  guys  and  stuff." 

In  high  school,  Troy  enjoyed  calculus,  physics, 
home  economics,  and  industrial  arts.  He  espe- 
cially liked  English.  "I  really  liked  my  English 
teacher,  she's ...  we  had  a lot  of  fun  in  class ...  I 
read,  you  know,  novels  like  Robert  Ludlum.  I like 
[them]  a lot.  My  mom's  got  a ton  of  books 
downstairs. ...  I just  pick  something  up." 

Sports  played  a very  special  part  in  Troy's  high 
school  experience;  his  classes  were  just  there,  a 
necessary  inconvenience. 

"Oh  yeah,  yeah  I enjoyed  school  a lot.  Mostly  for 
the  sports,  you  know.  Like  the  classes  and  stuff  I 


did  just,  kind  of,  to  fill  space  between  sports ...  I 
guess  I was  lucky  to  be  in  the  class  I was. ... 

[There  were}  a fair  amount  of  athletes  so  you  can 
be  fairly  competitive." 

He  saw  his  high  school  football  coach  as  a role 
model,  and  felt  that  he  could  go  to  him  for 
advice  whenever  he  needed  it. 

Having  a girlfriend  was  not  important  for  Troy 
during  school.  He  recalled  having  a relationship 
that  turned  sour  when  he  was  unable  to  find 
time  to  spend  on  it.  "I  find  now,  you  know,  that 
[when  you]  have  a girlfriend  [you]  have  less  time 
to  spend  with  the  boys." 
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STUDY  IN  BRIEF 

The  Problem 

e-  Much  of  current  research  about  boys  in  school  is  concerned  with  their  academic 
achievement  or  marks. 

«•  Recent  research  has  sought  to  understand  the  role  of  boys  in  school  more  broadly. 

Characteristics  of  Adolescent  Male  Participants 

e-  Six  recent  graduates  from  a small  Saskatchewan  High  School. 

e>  They  accepted  their  female  classmates  as  friends,  not  as  objects  of  desire.  They  spoke 
of  healthy  relationships  with  women. 

Sport  played  an  important  part  in  each  of  their  lives. 

Male  Adolescents'  Understanding  of  Gender 

e-  Participants  appeared  generally  sympathetic  to  women's  gender  issues. 

Participants  had  a limited  vocabulary  to  understand  gender. 

® They  had  not  thought  very  deeply  about  gender. 

©•  When  they  dealt  with  gender  issues  their  responses  tended  toward  masculine  discourse. 

s-  All  of  them  felt  that  subconsciously  they  had  to  live  up  to  a male  code. 

Conclusion 

& To  achieve  an  understanding  of  the  male  issue,  educators  need  to  understand  male 
socialization  around  gender,  and  consider  this  in  context  of  boys'  academic  achieve- 
ment in  school. 

93.  Media  reports  tend  to  advocate  simplistic  solutions  to  the  problem  of  boys  in  school 
(e.g.,  the  right  method,  boy-novels,  and  same-sex  classrooms).  This  research  points  to 
the  complexity  of  the  question  of  boys'  achievement  and  suggests  boys'  socialization 
as  an  important  factor. 

e-  A link  appears  to  exist  between  the  nature  of  our  vocabulary  and  the  way  in  which 
we  understand  and  interpret  our  gendered  socialization.  The  complexity  of  this  link 
requires  further  investigation. 
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MAPPING  OUT  THE  COMPLEXITIES 


Complex  Learning 
for  Girls  and  Boys 

Cecilia  Reynolds 


Parents,  teachers,  and  the  news  media  seem 
to  have  rediscovered  gender  as  a topic  of 
interest.  People  want  to  know  if  all  our  boys 
and  girls  are  learning  in  the  best  possible  ways. 
In  this  article  I review  some  of  the  complexi- 
ties in  learning  processes  that  are  related  to 
gender. 


WHAT  IS  GENDER? 


Over  time,  I have  thought  about  gender  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  When  I have  considered  it  as  a 
biological  trait,  I have  become  worried  about 
biological  determinism,  and  a far  too  limiting 
set  of  ideas  about  how  males  and  females 
might  be  in  the  world.  A more  sociological 
“sex  role”  attribution,  or  even  self-con.struc- 
tion,  also  seems  to  limit  all  of  us  to  what  can, 
and  often  have  been,  narrow  and  normative 
stereotypes  or  definitions  of  how  we  can  act  in 
given  societal  contexts.  Missing  from  many 
“common  sense”  approaches  to  gender  has 
been  the  possibility  of  more  than  just  two  gen- 
der categories. 

Helpful  in  my  own  work  has  been  a move 
away  from  thinking  about  gender  as  an  intrin- 
sic essence,  or  a set  of  traits,  or  of  biological 
sentence.  I have  moved  toward  a more  intri- 
cate notion  of  gender  as  an  “ideological 
process”  that  “works  through  a complex  polit- 
ical technology,  composed  of  a variety  of  insti- 
tutions, ideas,  and  daily  practices”  (Bederman, 
1995,  p.  7).  Using  this  view  of  gender,  I am 
better  able  to  discuss  differences  within  gen- 
der groups  and  I can  more  easily  think  about 
how  gender,  race,  class,  sexuality  and  other 


Missing  jrom  many  “common  sense” 
approaches  to  gender  has  been  the 
possibility  oj more  than  just 
two  gender  categories. 


factors  may  interact  in  given  settings  at  partic- 
ular historical  moments.  1 can  also  consider 
that,  while  each  of  us  is  not  totally  responsible 
for  our  own,  or  for  others’  ideas  and  actions 
concerning  gender,  we  do  contribute  through 
our  daily  practices  to  the  ideological  processes 
of  gender  constructions  and  re-constructions 
over  time. 

Assumptions  related  to  gender  by  parents 
and  teachers  such  as,  all  girls  like  to  stay  clean, 
or  all  boys  like  to  get  dirty,  can  structure  what 
children  are  encouraged  and  allowed  to  do  and 
thus  can  limit  what  they  are  able  to  learn  from 
certain  activities.  Our  own  experiences  and 
many  research  studies,  however,  show  trends 
by  gender  in  aggregate  populations.  What  can 
we  do  with  such  information? 


OBSERVABLE  GENDER  TRENDS 


Before  I turn  to  a discussion  of  some  of  the 
findings  of  recent  research  about  gender  and 
learning,  it  is  important  to  point  out  that  all 
such  research,  whether  based  on  CAT  scans 
showing  brain  activity,  observed  behaviour 
patterns,  or  descriptions  of  students’  attitudes. 


looks  at  tendencies  within  populations  (for 
example,  see  Blair  & Sanford  [1999],  Gurian 
[2001]  & Kimmel  [2000]).  Indeed,  aggregate 
findings  by  their  very  definition  mask  individ- 
uals and  subgroups  within  populations.  We  all 
know  girls  and  boys  who  are  not  described  by 
such  patterns.  We  also  know  that  poverty,  and 
not  gender,  remains  the  strongest  indicator  of 
difficulties  in  learning.  What  1 argue  here  is 
that  attention  to  information  about  gender 
patterns  may  help  some  learners  improve  their 
achievements.  Strategies  based  on  information 
related  to  gender  trends  may  address  needs 
that  are  not  being  met  through  our  current 
common  daily  practices. 

Strategies  for  Consideration 
While  not  wanting  to  claim  that  biology 
should  determine  how  we  relate  to  all  boys 
and  girls  as  learners,  it  is  helpful  to  note  three 
repeated  findings  in  a variety  of  studies  based 
on  brain  activity  patterns: 

MB  Many  males  hear  better  in  one  ear  than 
I the  other,  while  females  are  more  likely  to 
hear  equally  well  in  both  ears. 

Hi  Males  tend  to  have  a shorter  attention 
I span  than  females  across  age  levels. 

■ Males  frequently  use  movement  to  stim- 
ulate their  brain  stem  to  stay  attending  to  a 
task  or  activity. 
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SOME  OBSERVED  DIFFERENCES 

Boys-prefer  working  alone 
Girls— prefer  working  in  groups 

Boys-value  peer  reaction  over  that 
of  adults 

Girls-strive  more  strongly  to  please 
adults 

Boys-draw  on  related  experience  to 
reason  solutions  to  math 
Girls-apply  memorized  formulas  to 
solve  math  problems 

Boys-tend  to  find  all  computer 
activity  fun 

Girls-tend  to  find  most  computer 
games  a waste  of  time 


This  wait  time  can  faster  a habit  of 
positive  choices  bj female  and  male 
students  regarding  compliance  rather 
than  posing  compliance  as  strictly 


“being 


Knowing  these  biologically  based  gender 
trends,  teachers  and  parents  may  want  to  con- 
sider ways  to  help  children  follow  instruc- 
tions, or  attend  to  tasks  in  light  of  what  may  be 
different  needs.  For  example,  it  is  helpful  to 
have  written  or  visual  as  well  as  verbal  instruc- 
tions. Certain  students  may  want  to  choose  to 
change  activities  rather  than  stay  at  the  same 
task  for  a long  period  and  permitting  move- 
ment as  tasks  are  undertaken  may  improve 
comfort  levels  and  the  ability  of  some  students 
to  be  more  successful  at  task  completion.  Such 
practices  not  only  attend  to  gender  but  also  to 


learning  style  differences  and  special  needs  for 
a wide  variety  of  students. 

Teachers  are  keen  observers  of  student 
behaviours  and  their  tacit  knowdedge  is  an 
important  source  of  information.  In  light  of 
this,  I have  worked  with  teachers  at  two  all- 
boys’ schools  (Royal  St.  Georges  and  Upper 
Canada  College)  and  one  all -girls’  school  (St. 
Clements)  inToronto  to  systematically  consider 
how  teachers’  knowledge  can  help  improve 
classroom  practices  in  relation  to  gender  pat- 
terns. In  these  studies,  across  a variety  of  popu- 
lations, persistent  trends  can  be  described.  For 
example,  across  age  groups,  boys  tend  to  prefer 
to  work  alone  rather  than  in  groups  while  girls 
generally  like  working  in  groups.  Boys  fre- 
quently value  peer  reactions  to  their  behaviours 
over  those  of  adults,  while  girls  strive  more 
strongly  than  boys  to  please  adults.  Girls  of 
varying  ages  tend  to  apply  memorized  formulas 
in  trying  to  solve  math  problems,  wliile  boys 
are  more  likely  than  girls  to  draw  on  related 
experiences  to  reason  out  solutions  to  math 
problems.  Girls  often  report  that  they  see  most 
computer  games  as  a waste  of  time,  while  boys 
tend  to  report  that  all  computer  activity  is  fun. 


OPTIMIZING  LEARNING  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


Knowing  about  these  repeatedly  observed 
gender  trends,  teachers  and  parents  can  vary 
the  amount  of  group  and  individual  work 
required  and  they  can  help  both  male  and 
female  students  learn  the  value  of  working  in 
groups  and  of  working  independently.  An 
over-reliance  on  either  approach  can  disadvan- 
tage some  students’  learning.  We  can  also 
develop  peer  assessment  procedures  that  can 
help  motivate  learners  and  reduce  reliance  on 
adult  evaluations  as  the  only  measure  of  suc- 
cess. Another  good  technique  is  to  allow  a “60 
second  wait  time”  when  asking  students  to 
adhere  to  a request,  whether  by  a peer  or  an 
adult.  This  wait  time  can  foster  a habit  of  posi- 
tive choices  by  female  and  male  students 


regarding  compliance  rather  than  posing  com- 
pliance as  strictly  “being  nice”  or  giving  in  to 
the  power  differential  between  adults  and  stu- 
dents. Using  think-aloud  procedures  as  a way 
of  teaching  students  to  solve  math  problems 
can  alter  reliance  on  the  application  of  formu- 
las and  it  can  serve  as  a way  of  encouraging  stu- 
dents to  see  the  ways  in  which  their  own  expe- 
riences are  relevant  to  work  in  mathematics. 
Stressing  the  many  ways  in  which  computers 
can  be  time-saving  and  creative  tools  in  com- 
pleting a variety  of  tasks  can  help  students 
hone  their  skill  levels  on  computers  and  also 
encourage  them  to  see  a variety  of  w^ays  to 
have  fun  with  technologies. 

Gender  is  a complex  process  that  affects  all  of 
us  every  day.  Re-constructing  learning  processes 
so  that  they  benefit  all  students  is  an  important 
challenge  for  us  as  parents  and  teachers.  Each  of 
our  children  deserves  our  best  efforts  and  those 
efforts  need  to  be  informed  by  research  and  cur- 
rent knowledge  about  ways  that  we  can  optimize 
learning  for  both  girls  and  boys.  O 
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ATTENDING  TO  GENDER  AND  LEARNING  STYLES 

BRAIN  ACTIVITY  PAHERNS 

TEACHING  STRATEGY 

1.  Many  males  hear  better  in  one  ear  than  the  other, 

while  females  are  more  likely  to  hear  equally  well  in  both  ears. 

Give  written  or  visual  as  well  as  verbal 
instructions. 

0^ 

2.  Males  tend  to  have  a shorter  attention  span  than  females  across  age  levels. 

3.  Males  frequently  use  movement  to  stimulate  their  brain  stem  to  stay 
attending  to  a task  or  activity. 

These  steps  may  improve  comfort  levels  and  the  ability  of  some  students  to  be  more  successful  at  task  completion 


Allow  students  to  change  activities  frequently. 
Permit  movement  as  tasks  are  undertaken 
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RESPONDING  TO  THE  COMPLEXITY  OF 
BOYS'  LEARNING: 

Promising  Practices 
from  School  Districts 


Barbara  Bodkin 

In  the  last  few  years,  school  district  person- 
nel in  Ontario  have  noted  within  large  scale 
testing  a persistent  pattern  of  difference  in 
aggregate  findings  about  boys  and  girls. 
Differences  in  both  achievement  and  attitudes 
of  Grade  3,6,  and  10  boys  and  girls  are  ideh- 
tified  in  provincial  testing  on  Reading  and 
Writing  (EQAO).  (See Table  1.) 

Ontario  student  achievement  results  are 
similar  to  those  in  other  parts  of  Canada,  the 
United  States,  England,  New  Zealand  and 
Australia.  During  the  1980s,  attention  was 
focussed  on  improving  young  women’s  aca- 
demic success  and  their  interest  in  the  areas  of 
science,  technology  and  mathematics.  Specific 
targeted  instructional  strategies  and  school 
structures  measui'ably  improved  girls’  achieve- 
ment in  these  areas. 

Gender  issues  and  how  to  respond  to  them 
are  part  of  a greater  movement  in  schools  to 
differentiate  curriculum  to  teach  to  unique 
student  differences.  This  article  highlights  key 
research  on  this  topic  and  identifies  projects 
underway  in  several  Ontario  schools. 


KEY  AREAS  OF  RESEARCH 


Mentoring  and  Role  Modeling 
Dan  Kindlon  and  Michael  Thompson  made  the 
argument  that  the  average  boy  is  less  ready  for 
school  than  the  average  girl.  A boy’s  ability  to 
express  his  emotions  effectively  is  related  to 
his  communication  adeptness,  they  contend. 
They  argue  boys’  inability  to  recognize  and 
name  emotions  or  understand  situations  that 
produce  emotional  reactions  have  had  serious 


consequences  for  them,  including  higher  rates 
of  suicide.  In  addition,  Kindlon  and  Thompson 
build  a strong  case  for  male  mentoring  and 
male  modeling  as  important  for  their  healthy 
emotional  and  academic  well-being. 

Michael  Pollack,  in  his  work  on  boys’  well- 
being, indicates  that  we  need  to  identify  ways 
to  free  boys  from  the  societal  stei'eotypes  and 
constraints  implicit  in  a “boy-code.”  Strategies 
to  encourage  boys’  abilities  to  express  their 
emotions  in  non-threatening  ways  will  encour- 
age their  holistic  growth. 

Goal  Setting J'or  Boys 

Several  studies  in  the  United  Kingdom  have 
indicated  a strong  need  to  involve  boys  in 
setting  goals.  Boys  responded  more  favourably 
to  frequent  teacher  rationales  or  explicit 
reasons  for  learning  particular  content  and 
skills.  Explanations  as  to  where  specific  learn- 
ing “fits  in”  seem  to  help  boys  be  successful. 
Regular,  frequent  goal-setting  and  self-assess- 
ment strategies  yield  improved  learning 
for  boys. 

Reading,  Writing  and  Boys 
Thei'e  is  promising  research  in  the  area  of 
reading  instruction  and  “building  a reading  cul- 
ture” for  boys.  Alloway  and  Gilbert  from 
Australia,  Myra  Barrs  and  Elaine  Millard  from 
England,  joined  by  recent  research  by  Michael 
Smith  and  Thomas  Newkirk  in  the  United 
States  have  found  that  success  for  boys  can  be 
achieved  by: 

* Reading  aloud 


Projects  in  Ontario  (In  Brief) 

TORONTO  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  BOARD: 

• Access  Success!  A Boys'  Literacy  Achievement 
Initiative  for  Grades  6-10 

• Boys  Book  Clubs 

• Read  to  Succeed  Celebrations 


DISTRICT  SCHOOL  BOARD  OF  NIAGARA; 

• Multi-sensory  approach  to  early  reading  and  writing 

• Lists  of  Great  Books  for  Boys 

• Research  to  combat  "summer  set-back" 


BLUEWATER  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  BOARD: 

• Encourage  summer  reading 

• Maximize  boys'  achievement  (part  of  Students  at  Risk 
initiative) 

• Target  boys  from  the  OSSLT  male/female  achieve- 
ment discrepancy 


YORK  CATHOLIC  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  BOARD: 

• Sponsor  provincial  symposium  on  boys  and  learning 

• School,  division,  and  classroom  action  research  projects 

• Learning  Fair 


HAMILTON-WENTWORTH  CATHOLIC  DISTRICT 
SCHOOL  BOARD  / 

• Build  a structure  to  share  research  andjinformatk 
with  teachers,  principals,  system-level  staff,  Irustei 
and  parents 

• Publication  ofTeacher  Resources  Guide 

HAMILTON-WENTWORTH  DISTRICT  SCHOOL 

• Single  gender  classes  within  the  intermediEi^  dfeKor^ 

SIMCOE  COUNTY  AND  SIMCOE-MUSKOKA  < 

DISTRICT  SCHOOL  BOARDS 

• Student-led  conferences  in  elementary  set) 


• Focussing  teaching  time  in  small  groups  for 
guided  reading  and  discussion 

• Using  performance-based  reading  or  read- 
ers’ theatre  techniques  combined  with  the 
use  of  dramatic  responses  (rather  than 
exclusively  written) 

Valuing  and  labeling  the  types  of  reading 
activity  in  which  boys  engage  outside  of  school, 
Newkirk  contends,  raises  a boy’s  sense  of  con- 
fidence and  efficacy  in  his  abilities  as  a reader. 
Boys  should  read  broadly  across  all  genres  and 
within  the  content  areas,  but  the  kinds  of  texts 
that  frequently  engage  them  should  count  as 
well.  These  texts  include  comics,  manuals, 
instructions,  sports  trivia,  etc.  When  boys  are 
asked  about  their  reading  they  don’t  think  the 
above  actually  coimt  as  reading. 


‘Promising  strategies  for  raising  tfie  achievement  of  boys  are,  in  fact, 
strong  and  effective  yractices  for  abb  students. 
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It  is  'important  to  note  tfiat  attention 
to  one  pender  does  not  detract  from 
focus  or  attention  to  tfie  otfier.  We  are 
not  participating  in  a "zero-sum" game 
lufien  it  comes  to  the  improvement  of 
student  achievement!! 


School  Behaviour  and  Boys 
In  the  U.K.,  a study  of  several  classrooms  over 
time  indicates  that  teachers  tend  to  address  the 
acting-out  behaviour  of  boys  in  a more  public 
and  open  way.  Teachers’  use  of  strategies, 
which  require  more  individualized  attention  to 
hoys’  behaviour,  seems  to  raise  boys’  sense  of 
their  ability  to  be  successful  in  school  settings 
and  diminish  stereotypes  of  the  ‘“bad  boy”  syn- 
drome within  all  members  of  the  class  group. 

Single  Gender  Groupings  as  a Strategy 
Research  in  this  area  is  mixed.  In  some  cases, 
specific  gender  classes  in  secondary  schools 
appear  to  enable  boys  and  girls  initially  to 
focus  more  on  their  academic  learning;  how- 
ever, when  the  variable  of  socio-economic  sta- 
tus is  factored  out,  the  impact  is  lessened. 
There  needs  to  be  gender  appropriate  and  spe- 
cific teaching  strategies  for  change  to  occur. 
More  research  is  needed. 

Brain  Research 

Applications  from  brain  research  from  Michael 
Gurian  and  others  partially  explain  some  of 
the  functioning  of  boys’  impulsivity  levels  and 
preferences  for  visual  rather  than  verbal 
instructions  and  alternatives  to  print 
resources. 


PROJECTS  IN  ONTARIO 


In  the  face  of  student  achievement  data  and 
some  current  research,  school  districts  in 
Ontario  are  responding  with  a variety  of  cre- 
ative strategies  to  address  the  gender  and 
achievement  gap.  Some  of  these  district  initia- 
tives are  listed  below. 

Toronto  District  School  Board 
Educators  and  administrators  have  researched 
and  developed  “Access  Success!  A Boys’ 
Literacy  Achievement  Initiative  for  Grades  6 
through  10.”  This  document  is  designed  to 
raise  teachers’  awareness  of  the  many  issues 
involved  in  boys’  literacy  achievement  and 
provides  research-based  practical  strategies  for 
teachers  as  well  as  suggestions  for  reading 
materials  that  motivate  boys. 

Over  one  hundred  schools  in  TDSB  are 
involved  with  “Boys  Book  Clubs.”  Boys  meet 
regularlv  to  talk  about  reading  with  their 
teacher  facilitators.  Students  for  this  program 
are  nominated  by  their  teachers  and  must 
demonstrate  a commitment  through  regular 
attendance.  The  early  results  are  promising  in 
that  the  boys  have  responded  positively  to  the 
mentoring  and  discussion.  Employing  a similar 
format  to  the  literature  circle,  male  students 
are  thriving  in  what  boys  view  as  a risk- 
free environment  to  talk  about  books.  These 
book  talks  culminate  in  a “Read  to  Succeed” 
celebration,  combining  reading  with  other  fun 
activities. 

District  School  Board  of  Niagara 
Several  strategies  which  engage  students  in  a 
multi-sensory  approach  to  early  reading  and 
wTiting  are  receiving  district-wide  endorse- 
ment. Consultant  staff  together  with  district 


teachers  and  administrators  have  focussed  on 
the  creation  of  suggested  lists  of  “Great  Books 
for  Boys.”  These  boy-friendly  books,  non-fic- 
tion and  fiction,  are  to  be  made  available  to  all 
elementary  libraries  in  the  region. 

Bluewater  District  School  Board 
The  loss  of  student  skill  development,  or  “the 
summer  set-back,”  which  is  a result  of  the  two- 
month  long  summer  hiatus  from  school,  is 
also  receiving  research  attention. 

A program  is  being  targeted  to  improve 
and  encourage  summer  reading  for  boys. 
Communication  aimed  at  parental  involve- 
ment in  reading  activities  and  suggested  lists  of 
books  of  particular  interest  to  boys  are  pro- 
moted within  the  district.  Parental  interest  and 
enthusiasm  have  been  high.  At  the  secondary 
level,  individual  schools  are  investigating 
strategies  to  maximize  boys’  achievement  as 
part  of  tlieir  work  under  the  provincial  Students 
at  Risk  initiative.  John  Smith,  formerly  princi- 
pal at  Grey-Bruce  Highlands  Secondary  School 
(now  at  the  central  office),  created  a school- 
wide committee  which  is  looking  at  the 


Educators  in  Ontario  school 
districts  are  attending  to 
the  growing  field  of 
research  concerning  how  to 
respond  to  the  complexities 
of  gender  and  learning. 
There  are  many  projects 
underway  yielding  quality 
information.  What  is  needed 
is  a forum  to  share  them! 


TABLE  1.  DIFFERENCES  IN  STUDENT  ACHIEVEMENT  RESULTS 


SUBJECT 

GENDER 

GR.  3 -2003  LEVEL  3, 
PROVINCIAL  STANDARD 

GR.  6-2003  LEVEL  3, 
PROVINCIAL  STANDARD 

GRADE  10-2003 

DIDN'T  PASS  READING  OR  WRITING 

Reading 

Boys 

41% 

42% 

Girls 

49% 

51% 

Writing 

Boys 

42% 

37% 

Girls 

53% 

50% 

Reading 

Girls 

8% 

£t  Writing 

Boys 

13% 

Additionally,  when  asked  if  they  like  to  read  or  write,  or  if  they  read  or  write  outside  of  school, 
these  data  show  that  boys  overwhelmingly  vote  "no." 


GIRLS,  BOYS  AND  SCHOOLING 


MAPPING  OUT  THE  COMPLEXITIES 


Ontario  Secondary  School  Literacy  Test 
(OSSLT)  male/female  achievement  discre- 
pancy. From  that  investigation,  the  committee 
will  begin  to  work  with  a distinct  groups  of 
boys. 

York  Catholic  District  School  Board 

After  sponsoring  a provincial  symposium  on 
the  topic  of  boys  and  learning,  a district-wide 
committee  has  hosted  a follow-up  session  for 
the  many  system-wide  participants  in  the  con- 
ference. From  that,  schools  were  invited  to 
apply  for  a small  stipend  to  fund  school-based, 
division-based,  or  classroom  action  research 
projects.  A system  team  selected  the  projects 
ranging  from  inquiry  about  specific  teaching 
strategies  for  boys  and  girls  to  the  acquisition 
and  use  of  boy-friendly  resources.  System 
interest  and  momentum  have  been  maintained 
through  sponsoring  guest  speakers  such  as 
Bruce  Pirie  and  David  Booth  and  organizing  a 
“Learning  Fair”  where  teachers  and  principals 
presented  their  findings  to  peers.  Promising 
practices  can  now  become  adopted  across 
schools  within  the  district. 

Hamilton- Wentworth  Catholic  District 
School  Board 

This  board  initiated  a system-wide  committee 
structure  whereby  teachers,  principals,  sys- 
tem-level staff,  trustees  and  parents  are  shar- 
ing newly  researched  information  and  insights. 
They  have  looked  at  school  practices  and  stu- 
dent achievement  data  such  as  the  Program  for 
International  Student  Achievement  (PISA), 
Program  in  International  Reading  Literacy 
Study  (PIRLS),  and  the  Third  International 
Math  and  Science  Study  (TIMMS)  testing. 
Teacher  Resource  guide  (in  press)  contains 


extensive  information  on  boys’  learning  styles, 
attitudes  and  behaviours.  In  addition,  resource 
lists  and  instructional  and  assessment  strate- 
gies useful  to  students  of  both  genders  at  risk 
will  be  included. 

Hamilton- Wentworth  District  School 
Board 

One  elementary  school,  Cecil  B.  Stirling,  has 
established  some  single  gender  classes  within 
the  intermediate  division.  Both  parents  and 
students  were  given  lots  of  information  as  to 
the  pros  and  cons  of  single  and  co-educational 
classes  before  each  family  made  their  choice. 
This  foundation  of  community  input  and  infor- 
mation paid  off  as  each  student  ended  up 
attending  the  classroom  setting  of  their  fami- 
ly’s choice.  As  important  as  structural  change 
is,  it  is  very  important  that  teachers  have  pro- 
fessional learning  opportunities  as  well  regard- 
ing effective  instructional  practices  for  boys 
and  girls.  The  staff  at  Cecil  B.  Stirling  are  doing 
just  that.  It  is  still  early  in  the  implementation 
of  this  project;  however,  teachers  and  principal 

In  our  discussions,  we  are  speaking 
of  some  of  our  boys,  not  all  of  them, 
and  the  differences  among  boys  as  a 
group  are  great.  In  fact,  variables  such 
as  social  class,  ethnicity  and  geogra- 
phy heighten  differences.  ^ 

DougTrimble  are  already  noting  increased  stu- 
dent attentiveness  and  a reduction  in  student 
misbehaviour. 

Simcoe  County  and  Simcoe-Muskoka 
Catholic  District  School  Boards 

These  boards  use  student-led  conferences  with 
both  boys  and  girls  in  most  grades  within  their 
elementary  schools.  Students  are  required  to 
analyze  their  performance  on  their  report 
cards  and  in  their  portfolios  in  order  to  deter- 


Differences among  boys  are  greater 
than  the  differences  between  girls  and 
boys,  and  indeed  many  strategies  which 
might  be  promising  for  raising  the 
achievement  of  boys,  in  fact,  are  strong 
and  effective  practices  for  all  students! 


mine  short-  and  long-term  goals  for  improve- 
ment. Strengths  and  weaknesses  are  identified 
within  the  parent-teacher  interview  with  stu- 
dents’ presence  and  involvement.  O 
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Supporting  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Literacy  Learning 

Shelley  Peterson 


We  are  hearing  more  and  more  about  boys 
who  struggle  with  reading  and  writing. 
Professional  hooks  are  coming  out  with  titles 
like  Even  Hockey  Players  Read  (Booth,  2002)  and 
Misreading  Masculinity:  Boys,  Literacy  and  Popular 
Culture  (Newkirk,  2002). Time  and  time  again, 
achievement  test  results  in  Canada,  the  USA 
and  the  UK  show  that  boys  do  not  do  as  well  as 
girls.  Indeed,  the  gender  gap  in  Grade  8 writ- 
ing scores  is  over  six  times  greater  than  the 
gender  gap  in  math  (Cole,  1997,  p.  IS).  It  is 
not  ALL  boys  who  are  struggling,  however. 
Although  some  struggling  boys  are  well  sup- 
ported by  knowledgeable  teachers  and  by  edu- 
cated parents  who  have  ample  resources,  gen- 
erally it  is  boys  from  families  of  lower  socio- 
economic .status  who  are  the  subjects  of  these 
statistics. 

Because  my  research  looks  at  gender  differ- 
ences in  writing,  journalists  have  asked  me  on 
numerous  occasions  whether  there  really  is  a 
problem.  Should  teachers,  parents,  and  the 
students  themselves  be  concerned  about  the 
endless  stream  of  evidence  showing  that  boys 
are  not  doing  as  well  as  girls  in  literacy  tasks? 
My  response  is  that  we  should  always  be  con- 
cerned when  one  group  of  students  consis- 
tently performs  less  successfully  than  another 
group,  particularly  in  an  area  such  as  literacy 
that  is  so  important  in  defining  who  we  are  as 
contributing  members  of  society.  In  this  article 
I present  some  possible  explanations  for  the 
gender  disparities  and  suggestions  for  creating 
classrooms  to  support  boys  and  girls  as  compe- 
tent and  confident  literacy  learners. 


We  want  to  expand  our  instructional 


repertoires,  rather  than  create  a new 


narrow  band  that  privileges  boys’ 


learning  over  girls’  learning. 


SIM 

m 

The  following  observations  cannot  be  consi- 
dered definitive  descriptions  about  what  all 
boys  and  girls  do.  Instead,  they  present  a range 
of  perspectives  to  help  understand  the  gender 
gap  in  literacy  as  we  begin  to  develop  ways 
to  help  boys  and  girls  to  flourish  as  literacy 
learners. 

Adult  Literacy  Models  Are 
Primarily  Female 

The  research  on  boys’  literacy  struggles  shows 
that  many  boys,  often  working-class  boys,  do 
not  have  many  male  readers  and  writers  in 
their  lives.  In  a study  conducted  by  Pottorff, 
Phelps-Zientarski,  & Skovera  (1996),  for 
example,  56%  of  elementary  and  middle- 
grade  students  reported  that  their  mothers 
read  books  more  often,  whereas  5.6%  said 
their  fathers  read  books  more  frequently  and 
37%  said  that  both  parents  read  with  the  same 
frequency.  Students  observed  their  fathers 
reading  newspapers  more  often  than  their 
mothers  in  a similar  ratio.  Attributing  the  read- 


ing of  books  to  female  relatives  and  teachers, 
the  boys  in  the  study  did  not  see  their  mascu- 
line identities  defined  in  terms  of  reading 
books.  In  order  to  present  themselves  to  the 
world  as  masculine,  they  needed  to  put  energy 
into  and  be  successful  at  activities  considered 
to  be  masculine,  avoiding  activities  viewed  as 
feminine. 

Cultural  Assumptions  About  Boys  and  Girls 
Pollack  (1998)  explains  that  societal  assump- 
tions about  masculinity  have  not  changed  since 
the  19th  century.  Masculine  behaviour  is 
defined  very  narrowly,  often  in  sharp  contrast 
to  feminine  behaviour  because  behaving  in 
feminine  ways  may  be  seen  as  a sign  of  weak- 
ness in  a boy.  In  Moss’s  study  (1998)  peer 
group  expectations  worked  against  boys 
choosing  to  read.  Whereas  girls  spent  more 
time  networking  around  books  and  reading, 
boys  had  a difficult  time  establishing  networks 
of  readers.  They  had  to  be  cautious  about 
admitting  their  pleasure  in  reading  because  of 
negative  peer  group  pressure. 

In  my  own  research  (Peterson,  2000), 
Grades  4 and  8 students  said  that  girls  could 
write  about  almost  anything,  including  topics 
that  were  viewed  as  “boy  topics,”  whereas  boys 
had  to  avoid  typically  feminine  topics  such  as 
romance  and  other  relationship-oriented  writ- 
ing in  order  to  avoid  peer  ridicule.  In  addition, 
the  boys  in  the  study  said  that  being  a good 
writer  runs  counter  to  their  views  of  being 
masculine. They  assessed  girls’  writing  as  more 
detailed,  descriptive,  creative,  and  ha\ing  bet- 


[ 


Comyetent  anc(  conpePent  (earners  wiCf  emerge  if  we  are  sensitive  to 
girfs’  and  Soys'  individuaf  diferences. 


GIRLS,  BOYS  AND  SCHOOLING 


MAPPING  OUT  THE  COMPLEXITIES 


To  be  a succes^ul  literacy  learner 


in  school  often  means  being  able 


to  read  and  write  in  ways  that  are 


valued  by  mainstream  society. 


ter  grammar,  punctuation  and  spelling  than 
boys’  writing.  Boys  did  not  view  these  qualities 
of  writing,  nor  the  need  to  work  alone  and  sit 
still  for  extended  periods  of  time  to  complete 
a writing  task  as  desirable.  They  felt  that  their 
strengths  lay  in  the  active,  less  compliant 
aspects  of  writing:  writing  exciting,  creative 
stories,  and  writing  stories  that  appeal  to  their 
peers  by  grossing  them  out,  making  them 
laugh,  etc.  The  desire  to  resist,  ignore  or  rein- 
vent teachers’  and  other  adults’  expectations  is 
a theme  running  throughout  research  on  char- 
acteristics of  boys’  writing. 

Boys’  Literacies  Tend  to  Dijferfrom 
Literacies  Valued  in  School 
To  be  a successful  literacy  learner  in  school 
often  means  being  able  to  read  and  write  in 
ways  that  are  valued  by  mainstream  society. 
Often,  boys’  reading  of  favourite  texts,  such  as 
magazines,  CD-ROMs,  videos,  comics,  card 
collections,  comedy,  science  fiction,  crime 
novels  and  nonfiction,  is  not  recognized  by 
their  teachers  or  by  the  boys  themselves  as 
“real  reading.”  Carter  & Abrahamson  (1990) 
found  in  their  study  of  adolescents’  out-of- 
school reading  that  many  students  who  consid- 
er themselves  nonreaders  read  nonfiction  that 
their  teacher  would  consider  far  too  difficult 


for  them.  The  students  in  the  study  felt  that 
they  were  not  really  reading  in  their  out-of- 
school time,  however,  because  they  were  not 
reading  the  novels  and  poems  that  their  teach- 
ers said  were  “real  literature.” 

Features  of  writing  that  are  often  found  in 
boys’  writing  often  cannot  be  found  in  rubrics 
used  to  assess  school  writing  assignments.  As  a 
result,  boys’  favourite  types  of  wniting  may  not 
qualify  as  “real  writing”  in  classrooms. 

Missing  in  many  rubrics  are  the  following 
characteristics: 

• demonstrates  the  quick,  cinematic  pace  of 
an  action  movie  or  cartoon; 

• emphasizes  the  exaggerated  and  absurd  with 
some  slapstick  and  sound  effects  tossed  in 
for  audience  appeal;  and 

• shows  loyalties  to  popular  youth  culture  to 
affirm  the  writer’s  membership  within 
youth  culture  (Newkirk,  2002). 

These  features  make  writing  a literacy  activ- 
ity that  holds  significance  in  many  boys’  lives, 
yet  they  are  generally  not  valued  in  many 
teachers’  assessments  of  student  writing. 


CREATING  SUCCESSFUL  LITERACY  EXPERIENCES 
AND  GIRLS 


With  all  the  concern  being  placed  on  boys’  lit- 
eracies, we  must  not  overlook  the  possibility 
that  girls’  literacies  have  something  to  offer 
boys  as  well.  It  would  be  a mistake  to  abandon 
the  typically  feminine  curricula  and  the 
instructional  styles  to  which  girls  respond 
favourably  in  order  to  accommodate  boys’ 
learning  styles.  We  want  to  expand  our 
instructional  repertoires,  rather  than  create  a 
new  narrow  band  that  privileges  boys’  learning 
over  girls’  learning. 

Literacy  Instruction  and  Assessment 
If  we  believe  that  the  absence  of  male  readers 
in  students’  lives  contributes  to  a perception 
that  reading  is  a feminine  activity,  then  it 
makes  sense  to  invite  male  volunteers  into 
classrooms  to  read  with  students  to  begin  to 
change  this  perception.  This  is  only  a small 
step,  however,  as  the  cultural  views  that  link 
literacy  to  feminine  activity  are  complex  and 
interwoven  with  many  other  aspects  of  stu- 
dents’ social  worlds.  Literacy  must  be  made 
relevant  to  the  everyday  social  activity  within 
the  classroom,  as  well.  Moss  (1998),  for  exam- 


ple, advocates  providing  time  for  performance 
reading  in  the  form  of  choral  speech,  readers’ 
theatre,  radio  plays,  puppet  plays,  etc.  In  her 
study,  boys  found  that  performance  reading 
did  not  collide  with  their  views  of  what  it 
means  to  be  a boy  and  that  it  allowed  them  to 
use  literacy  to  establish  and  strengthen  rela- 
tionships with  peers. 

In  addition  to  addressing  students’  social 
needs,  teachers  can  also  focus  on  cognitive 
aspects  of  literacy  tasks.  Explicit  instruction  of 
reading  and  writing  strategies  is  important  for 
boys  and  girls  who  have  not  internalized  a 
wide  repertoire  of  strategies  through  inde- 
pendent reading  and  writing  (Booth,  2002). 
For  example,  teachers  might  use  Raphael’s 
(1984)  research  on  question-answer  relation- 
ships to  assist  students  in  writing  reading  com- 
prehension tests.  Through  think-alouds,  teach- 
ers might  demonstrate  how  students  need  to 
look  for  the  answers  in  one  place  in  the  text  for 
certain  types  of  questions  (“right  there”  or 
analysis  questions),  how  they  need  to  look  in 
more  than  one  place  for  “think  and  search” 
types  of  questions  (synthesis  questions),  and 
how  they  need  to  search  through  the  text  and 
also  use  their  own  background  knowledge  to 
answer  “author  and  you”  types  of  questions 
(inferring  and  some  evaluation  questions). 
Similarly,  when  teaching  writing,  teachers 
might  provide  examples  of  character  develop- 
ment from  published  fiction,  as  well  as  specif- 
ic prompts  to  help  students  show,  rather  than 
tell,  what  their  characters  are  like  using 
actions,  dialogue  or  other  characters’  thoughts 
about  the  character. 

My  research  (Peterson,  2000)  indicates  that 
we  may  need  to  take  another  look  at  the  eval- 


STRATEGIES  FOR  BOYS'  LITERACY 

e>  Invite  male  volunteers  into 
classrooms 

Present  literacy  as  relevant  to 
everyday  social  activities 
Give  explicit  instruction  of  read- 
ing and  writing  strategies 
©>  Include  criteria  that  incorporate 
what  boys  say  they  do  well 
e.  Expand  the  texts  that 

students  use  in  the  classroom 
<B>  Create  contexts  for  using 
writing  as  a social  tool 
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uation  criteria  and  what  we  value  about  writ- 
ing. We  might  consider  including  criteria  that 
incorporate  what  boys  say  they  do  well. 
Perhaps  we  also  need  to  talk  with  colleagues 
about  our  expectations  for  girls’  and  boys’ 
writing.  What  gender  patterns  have  we 
observed  in  our  own  and  our  students’  writ- 
ing? Are  there  gender  patterns  in  the  com- 
ments that  we  write  in  our  evaluation  of  stu- 
dents’ writing  and  that  we  provide  during  con- 
ferences? What  aspects  of  writing  do  we 
emphasize  when  evaluating  student  writing 
and  who  seems  to  do  well  in  each  of  these 
areas?  These  could  be  the  topics  of  informal 
conversations  or  professional  development 
sessions. 

Choice  of  Texts  and  Writing  Topics 
The  more  narrowly  we  define  what  is  consid- 
ered literacy  in  our  classrooms,  the  more  like- 
ly we  are  to  leave  out  and/or  discourage  some 
students.  Perhaps  a review  of  the  kinds  of  texts 
in  our  classroom  and  school  libraries,  in  our 
curriculum,  and  on  our  list  of  what  is  accept- 
able for  independent  student-selected  reading 
would  reveal  some  gaps  in  what  appeals  to 
boys  and  girls.  Consulting  boys  and  girls  to 
find  out  what  they  enjoy  reading,  and  referring 
to  books  that  provide  lists  of  books  that  boys 
tend  to  enjoy  (Booth,  2002;  Jobe  & Dayton- 
Sakari,  2002;  Moloney,  2000)  might  be  useful 
when  adding  to  existing  book  collections.  In 
addition,  we  might  tap  into  boys’  interests  in 
computers,  magazines,  CD-ROMs,  videos, 
card  collections  and  hobbies  when  expanding 
the  texts  that  students  read  and  write  in  our 
classrooms. 

When  teaching  writing,  we  might  create 
contexts  for  using  writing  as  a social  tool. 
Collaborative  writing  activities,  and  writing 
plays  or  other  texts  that  can  be  performed  are 


two  examples.  We  may  also  open  up  social 
opportunities  by  giving  more  leeway  when 
setting  boundaries  for  acceptable  topics  for 
writing.  Newkirk  (2000)  explains  that  “writing 
becomes  much  more  appealing  if  it  leads  to 
peer  solidarity,  if  it  becomes  a badge  of  mem- 
bership . . . For  boys,  this  language  of  affiliation 
will  often  be  coded  in  the  language  of  violence 
and  assault  ...”  (p.  297).  Classroom  expecta- 
tions about  inappropriate  topics  might  distin- 
guish between  writing  that  affects  others  in  a 
negative  way  (through  fear  of  being  harmed, 
or  embarrassment)  and  writing  that  uses  vio- 
lence without  having  a negative  effect  on  oth- 
ers in  the  school /class.  To  do  this,  students  and 
teachers  could  discuss  questions  such  as: 
When/how  does  violence  add  to  a story? 
How  do  you  know  when  there  is  too  much 
violence  in  your  story?  Through  such  discus- 
sions, teachers  can  “provide  safe  places  for 
adolescents  to  explore  and  push  boundaries” 
w'ith  the  belief  that  “young  people  gain  in  liter- 
acy and  in  knowledge  of  the  world  when 
teachers  can  positions  themselves  more  as 
guides  and  less  as  gatekeepers”  (McClay,  2003, 

p.  122). 

Creating  classrooms  that  support  boys’  and 
girls’  literacy  learning  will  require  a commit- 
ment to  observing  gender  patterns  in  stu- 
dents’ reading  and  writing  of  a wide  range  of 
texts,  and  at  the  same  time,  being  sensitive  to 
the  individual  differences  of  each  girl  and  boy 
in  our  classrooms.  Such  classrooms  provide  lit- 
eracy instruction  that  affirms  girls’  and  boys’ 
values  and  interests,  their  learning  styles  and 
their  social  needs,  showing  all  students  that  we 
value  them  as  they  are.  O 
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GIRLS,  BOYS  AND  SCHOOLING 


OPENING  THE  LINES  OF  COMMUNICATION 
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African  Canadian  High 
Schooi  Giris  and  their 
Quest  for  Education 


Njoki  N.  Wane, 
Erica  Neegan 


“All  that  I want  is  an 
my  dreams." 


•qual  opportunity  to  pursue 


me  I 

-Noreah  ■ 


This  article  focuses  on  the  school  experi- 
ences of  four  African  Canadian  girls  who 
were  part  of  a larger  research  study  on  cross- 
cultural  communication  between  students 
and  their  teachers  and  counsellors.  It  provides 
a brief  summary  of  the  voices  of  these  students 
and  concludes  with  some  suggestions  on 
how  communication  may  be  improved 
across  culture,  race,  and  gender  in  order  to 
provide  a meaningful  school  experience  for 
all  students. 


VOICES  OF  FOUR  STUDENTS 


The  four  girls  attend  different  high  schools; 
they  do  not  know  each  other  and  they  were 
interviewed  by  two  different  researchers. 
However,  their  educational  experiences  are 
very  similar:  they  all  seek  better  communica- 
tion with  their  teachers  and  counsellors,  and  in 
some  cases  with  their  parents. 

M NOREAH 

This  Grade  1 0 student  laments  her  time  at 

school: 

School  has  been  a very  paiirful  experience.  Nobody 
seems  to  ‘hear’ me.  Right  now,  I am  in  Applied.  I guess 
it  is  okay  because  I did  not  do  well  in  my  courses  last 
year.  I wish  my  parents  did  not  move  from  downtown 
Toronto.  I was  in  a gifted  program  and  my  teachers 
were  very  good  to  me.  In  my  current  school,  I feel  I am 
inadequate,  and  I have  lost  interest  in  education.  / 
would  like  to  leave  school;  however,  my  parents  will 
not  hear  of  it.  I have  tried  to  explain  to  them  how 
difficult  it  is  not  only  for  me  but  my  other  friends. 


They  think  that  if  I only  work  harder  and  talk  less 
on  the  phone,  I will  attain  good  grades  in  Applied. 

TERESA 

A Grade  9 student,  Teresa,  enjoys  going  to 

school;  however,  she  does  not  like  most  of 

her  teachers: 

All  my  teachers,  except  one,  actually  two,  think  that 
I am  loud,  too  assertive  and  do  not  listen  or  follow 
direction.  When  you  came  to  my  French  class  the 
other  day, you  saw  where  I sit,  between  two  Black  boys 
who  are  constantly  talking  above  me.  1 have  asked 
Madame  to  move  me,  but  she  has  rfused.  She  insists 
that  since  were  the  only  three  Black  students  in  class, 
we  should  co-operate  and  sort  out  our  differences.  We 
have  no  differences — the  teacher  thinks  we  are  dum- 
mies— and  none  of  us  can  help  each  other.  I have  lost 
interest  in  French;  it  used  to  be  my  favourite.  Other 
classes,  it  is  the  same  thing.  My  geography  teacher  is 
okay.  What  I do  not  understand  is,  he  does  not  mind 
when  I do  badly  in  my  tests — you  know,  like  getting 
54%,  be  thinks  this  is  great,  while  my  parents  scream 
at  me  for  failing,  and  the  counsellor  thinks  I am 
doing  well  since  I do  not  need  high  grades  for  a com- 
munity college.  My  aspirations  were  to  do  better  than 
my  parents  who  have  been  struggling  since  I knew 
them — how  can  I tell  my  parents  I am  failing,  not 
because  I am  not  smart  enough  to  pass,  but  because  I 
have  no  motivation  to  study?  I wish  my  parents 
would  allow  me  to  drop  out  of  school.  The  more  I 
stay,  the  more  I hate  the  school  system  and  mysef. 


This  Orbit  article  draws  on  the  research  find- 
ings  of  a one-year  study  of  African-Canadian 


girls  inToronto-area  schools. 


FOCUS; 

Cross-communication  between  students  and 
teachers  and  counsellors. 

P METHODOLOGY: 

• Focus  groups  with  15  student  plus  follow-up^__ 
interview 
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DOTEA  i 

This  Grade  10  student  has  lots  of  friends  | 
and  is  very  popular.  But,  she  does  not  care  i 
about  school:  | 

Why  should  I work  hard  in  school  when  no  one  cares?  j 

/ did  not  do  well  last  year,  and  I was  promoted  to  the  j 

next  grade,  so,  why  bother?  I know  f I reach  the  age  \ 

of  23  1 will  be  lucky,  most  Black  youth  are  shot  dead  \ 

by  that  age  or  they  drug  themselves,  so  what’s  the  j 

use?  My  parents  do  not  know  that  I hate  school.  I 1 

always  tell  them  what  they  want  to  hear.  | 

ft  JOAN  I 

In  Grade  10,  Joan  did  not  want  to  talk  | 
much  about  her  educational  experiences.  j 

She  attended  a very  homogeneous  school  i 

on  the  outskirts  of  Toronto.  The  teachers  j 

and  counsellors  thought  very  highly  of  her:  ; 

I have  chosen  to  “perform.”!  avoid  mixing  with  other  i 
Black  girls.  I surround  mysef  with  people  who  are  | 
dijferentfrom  me.  I hate  mysef  for  doing  this,  but  my  i 

mom  thinks  it  is  okay.  I play  piano,  violin  and  sing 
in  the  church  choir.  My  parents  are  very  proud  of  me;  j 

inwardly,  I wish  I could  tell  them  to  leave  me  alone.  \ 
Being  an  only  child,  I do  not  want  to  disappoint  | 

them,  but  1 am  not  sure  how  long  I can  continue  | 

“performing!’ 


[ 


"We  need  to  commit  ourseCves  to  oyen  tfie  fines  of  communication  across 
cufture,  race  and  gender. 
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DISCUSSION 


It  is  apparent  that  these  four  students,  in  differ- 
ent ways,  are  hurting.  Noreah  admits  that 
school  has  been  a very  painful  experience. 
Teresa  would  like  to  drop  out  of  school 
because  she  says  that  the  more  she  stays  the 
more  she  hates  herself.  Dotea  feels  no  one 
cares.  And,  Joan  has  resorted  to  employing  a 
“performing”  strategy  to  cope  with  school. 
Thus,  the  girls  express  feelings  of  hopeless- 
ness, stigmatization,  low  self-esteem  and  isola- 
tion. These  girls  are  screaming  from  the  inside 
yet  somehow  their  voices  get  lost. 

In  1988,  Damico  and  Scott  argued  that  by 
the  time  Black  students  enter  high  school 
they  receive  little  academic  reinforcement 
from  teachers,  rarely  interact  with  teachers  or 
peers,  are  more  likely  to  work  alone,  receive 
more  negative  feedback,  and  are  left  out  of 
friend.ship  networks.  Wane’s  study,  conducted 
in  2001  (in  press),  shows  not  much  has  changed 
in  1 5 years.  For  instance,  Teresa  got  very  little 
academic  reinforcement  from  her  teachers, 
and  she  and  two  other  Black  students  were  left 
to  work  on  their  own.  Dotea’s  self-esteem  had 
been  damaged  to  such  an  extent  that  she 
believes  she  might  not  see  her  24th  birthday. 

African  Canadian  girls  sometimes  view 
school  as  incompatible  with  Black  identity. 
Thus,  they  try  “acting  White”  to  make  it 
through.  This  attitude  was  voiced  by  Joan  who 
talked  about  “performing”  and  who  distanced 
herself  from  her  own  community  in  order  to 
succeed.  Sadly,  for  some  Black  girls,  while  they 
should  he  enjoying  the  school  environment, 
they  instead  channel  their  time  and  effort  into 
developing  strategies  to  navigate  the  school 
system.  The  fact  that  some  Black  girls  have  to 
develop  coping  strategies  to  get  through 
schooling  is  unfortunate.  Yet,  it  shows  their 
re,silience.  As  Anthony’s  (1997)  study  notes, 
they  are  more  than  just  victims;  rather  they  are 
actors  and  resistors. 

In  the  dominant  society.  Black  females  are 
often  perceived  as  loud,  matriarchal  “mam- 
mies” who  arc  expected  to  perform  heavy 
physical  labour  and  produce  many  children 
and  arc  located  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  lad- 
der (hooks,  1981).  The  perception  of  being 
loud  is  voiced  by  Teresa  who  stated,  “All  my 
teachers,  except  one,  actually  two,  think  that  I 
am  loud,  too  assertive  and  do  not  listen  or  fol- 
low direction.”  The  perception  of  not  being 
good  enough  is  confirmed  by  Noreah  who  is  in 


the  Applied  stream  at  her  high  school  despite 
the  fact  that  in  junior  high  school  she  was  in  a 
gifted  program.  Noreah  has  been  made  to  feel 
“inadequate”  and  as  a result  has  lost  interest  in 
education. 

Bonnie,  Leadbeater  and  Way  (1996)  have 
recorded  the  criticisms  by  young  Black  women 
of  schooling,  domestic  .spaces,  gender  rela- 
tions, racial  hierarchies,  and  they  found  the 
major  critique  was  that  racism,  sexism  and 
classism  profoundly  interfere  with  their  aspira- 
tions. Yet,  this  interference  is  not  always  con- 
sidered negative.  For  example,  hooks  (1990) 
argues  that  challenges  of  racism,  sexism  and 
classism  help  girls  learn  how  to  develop  criti- 
cal consciousness.  She  claims  that  Black  girls 
must  learn  how  to  assert  themselves  within  an 
often-White,  male-dominated  institution, 
because  they  know  these  institutions  are  not 
designed  to  protect  them  or  promote  their 
interests  (p.  16).  Similarly  in  her  study  of  Black 
girls.  Fuller  (1980)  argues:  Black  girls  have 
developed  a pro-education  and  anti-school 
position.  They  adopt  a pragmatic  approach  to 
schooling:  it  is  a means  to  an  end.  They  do  this 
without  investing  much  value  in  White  teach- 
ers and  a White  curriculum.  They  surmised 
that  the  cost  of  directly  attacking  schooling  is 
too  high.  So,  they  developed  a strategy  of 
resistance  within  accommodation  (pp.50— 52). 


CROSS-CULTURAL  STRATEGIES 


Making  sense  of  students’  needs  may  some- 
times be  challenging  for  teachers  and  counsel- 
lors. However,  misunderstanding  may  be 
minimized  if  we: 

[■  Engage  in  a fact-finding  dialogue  between 
I students,  teachers,  and  counsellors 

■ Make  it  our  responsibility  to  understand 
our  educational  system,  especially  in  relation 
to  inherent  bias  and  discrimination 

■ Familiarize  ourselves  with  knowledge  of 
other  cultures,  and  their  contribution  to 
knowledge  production 

■ Strive  to  make  the  educational 
experiences  of  all  students  positive  and 
memorable 

■ Communicate  to  students  in  a language 
that  is  understood  and  strive  for  a style  that 
is  approachable  and  warm 


■ Treat  students  as  individuals  who  have 
something  to  offer  and  provide  them  w ith 
opportunities  to  learn  and  grow 

■ Be  aw'are  that  all  students  are  capable 
of  learning  and  that  student  failure  is  a 
challenge  for  us  as  educators  O 
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The  Critical  Role  of 
Aboriginal  Educators 


This  Orbit  article  draws  from  research  on  the 
experience  of  Aboriginal/Indigenous  teachers  in 
Canada,  the  U.S.,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 


Okiskinahamakewak,  Aboriginal  Teachers  in 
Publicly  Funded  Schools;  Responding  to  the 
Flux  conducted  by  Dr.Verna  St  Denis, 

Dr.  Mone  Battiste,  and  Rita  Bouvier 


Rita  Bouvier 


This  Orbit  article  is  based  on  the  presentation 
Many  Voices — Many  Journeys 
delivered  at 

A Symposium  on  Aboriginal  Education,  Canadian  Teachers’  Federation 
November  20-22,  2002  • Ottawa,  Ontario 
A Critical  journey  For  (Aboriginal)  Educators  on  Turtle  Island;  One  Voice 


Change  cannot  rest  of  the  backs  of  teachers 
alone,  especially  in  the  case  of  Aboriginal 
teachers.  I understand  this  as  a teacher  who  has 
served  in  many  capacities,  including,  most 
recently,  as  a member  of  the  administrative 
staff  of  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers’  Federation. 

The  history  and  relationship  of  governments 
with  Aboriginal  peoples  in  Canada  is  impor- 
tant as  contextual  information,  as  are  the  aspi- 
rations of  Aboriginal  people.  Moreover,  the 
colonization  of  Indigenous  peoples  is  a world- 
wide phenomenon  and  their  struggles  for 
recognition  as  a people  is  on-going.  This  con- 
text provides  an  understanding  of  the  develop- 
ments and  strategies  (shortcomings,  included) 
that  have  been  employed  by  both  governments 
and  Aboriginal  peoples,  separately  and  togeth- 
er (McConaghy,  1999).  This  context  also  pro- 
vides hope  for  transformation  and  change. 

Fundamentally,  we  understand  that  teachers 
have  a critical  role  to  play  in  the  education  of 
their  students.  However,  it  is  also  true  that 
teachers’  work  can  be  hampered  or  facilitated 
by  the  larger  context  and  environment  in 
which  they  work,  for  example:  a board  of 
trustees  who  may  or  may  not  support  the  pol- 
icy of  integrating  Aboriginal  perspectives  and 
knowledge  as  part  of  the  curriculum;  a min- 
istry of  education  that  adopts  a political  stance 
on  the  importance  of  teachers’  voices. 
Aboriginal  teachers  may  find  themselves 
blocked:  the  changes  they  seek  are  frustrated 
by  assumptions  held  of  them  and  their 
communities,  current  structures,  support 
or  lack  thereof  to  carry  out  their  work.  To  be 


successful.  Aboriginal  teachers,  like  all  teach- 
ers, need  support  from  the  people  closest  to 
them  and  from  all  levels  of  the  education  sys- 
tem. Aboriginal  teachers,  like  all  teachers,  also 
have  great  capacity  for  leadership  in  their  own 
schools,  school  divisions,  and  teacher  federa- 
tions and  associations  to  advocate  for  change. 
Teacher  federations  and  associations  can  be 
important  vehicles  for  change  in  Aboriginal 
education. 


COMMON  EXPERIENCES 


The  literature  on  goals  and  aspirations  of 

minority  status  and  Aboriginal  teachers 

includes  discussion  of  such  issues  as: 

• Acknowledgement  and  awareness  of  the 
political  nature  of  their  work — teaching 
their  students  “to  resist”  by  succeeding  in 
schools 

• Expectation  to  be  role  models 

• Expectation  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
school  and  community 

• Drawing  on  their  own  experience  of  oppres- 
sion and  family  and  community  as  a source 
of  knowledge  and  inspiration 

There  were  shared,  often  conflicting,  expecta- 
tions of  Aboriginal  and  minority  status  teachers: 

• Their  racialized  and  cultural  identity  would 
make  them  effective  teachers 

• They  had  the  ability  to  solve  the  problems 
confronting  youth  in  their  communities 

• They  could  eradicate  racism 

• They  had  special  knowledge  to  challenge 
racism  in  its  variant  forms 


EXPLORING: 

• Significant  experiences  and  relationships  of 
Aboriginal  teachers  in  publicly  funded  schools 

METHOD: 

• A survey  was  conducted  to  Identify  the  diversity 
of  teachers  who  identified  as  Aboriginal  people 
(questions  included  languages  spoken,  education, 
and  teaching  experience) 

• A cross-section  of  the  respondents  was  selected 

for  extended  dialogue  and  conversations  were 
taped  and  coded  ^ y 

• An  invitation  was  extended  to  the  particfpantefo 
respond  to  the  findings  and  recommend#tion!( 
the  researchers  and  an  elder  was  invite 
part  of  the  talking  circles  . 

COMPLETE  FINDINGS: 

• Verna  St  Denis,  Rita  Bouvier  and  Marie  Battiste, 

“Okiskinahamakewak;  Aboriginal  Teachers 
in  Publicly  Funded  Schools:  Respotiw^ to 
the  Flux” 

(For  publishing  details  see  the  Ri 


• They  would  place  the  interests  of  the  institu- 
tions above  the  interests  of  their  communities 

Minority  status  and  Aboriginal  teachers  are 
calling  for  their  work  to  be  examined  within  a 
larger  social  and  political  context.  Racism, 
poverty  and  attitudes  about  employment 
equity  limit  their  contribution. 

Despite  the  challenges,  minority  and 
Aboriginal  teachers  find  they  are  able  to  elicit 
high  standards  for  students  by  establishing 
mutual  relationships  and  trust. They  often  per- 
ceive their  colleagues  as  holding  low  expecta- 
tions of  Aboriginal  and  minority  students. 

Aboriginal  and  minority  teachers  report  a 
lack  of  support,  characterized  as  intense  isola- 
tion and  invisibility.  In  this  context,  they  are 
unable  and  sometimes  unwilling  to  challenge 
their  colleagues,  thus  maintaining  an  avoidance 
stance  or  even  silence  to  preserve  relationships. 

Minority  and  Aboriginal  teachers  also 
acknowledge  the  support  they  did  receive 
from  colleagues  and  school  administrators  and 
how  important  it  was  to  their  own  success. 


[ 


We  need  to  examine  tfte  wor£  of  minority  status  and 'A^originaC  teacders 


witfiin  a farger  sociaf  andjoofitical  context. 
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ABORIGINAL  TEACHERS  IN  SASKATCHEWAN 


Our  own  study  showed  that  the  issues  these 
teachers  face  are  not  unique  to  them  or  to 
other  Indigenous  teachers.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  our  findings: 

■ Aboriginal  teacher  education 
programs  provided  security.  Participants 
found  comfort  in  the  company  of  like- 
minded  colleagues.  The  programs  gave 
them  a new  awareness  of  themselves  as 
Aboriginal  people,  and  enriched  and 
transformed  their  lives  by  paying  attention 
to  histories,  cultures,  voices,  and  contem- 
porary experiences. 

■ Aboriginal  teachers  in  Saskatchewan 
perceived  racism  as  the  most  signijicant 
factor  affecting  the  educational  system. 

Racism  limits  the  possibility  for  individual 
and  collective  action  to  benefit  all  students 
(e.g.,  lack  of  recognition  of  the  diversity 
among  Aboriginal  teachers;  low  expectations 
of  students  by  colleagues;  negative  carica- 
tures assigned  to  Aboriginal  parents;  high 
numbers  of  students  identified  as  special 
needs).  Many  felt  that  the  goal  of  equity  was 
largely  misunderstood — often  translated  as 
pride  in  heritage,  cultural  sensitivity,  a 
limited  view  of  Aboriginal  teachers  as  role 
models,  rather  than  a need  for  substantive 
changes  to  curriculum,  school  culture, 
leadership  and  administration.  Nor  was  it 
viewed  as  an  opportunity  to  critique  how 
inequity  is  reproduced  in  practice  and  in 
policy.  This  signaled  a need  to  create  conti- 
nuous public  dialogue  about  the  specifics  of 
the  equity  initiatives,  including  an  ability  to 
name  the  systemic  issues  that  produce 
inequity  in  schools  and  society. 

■ Aboriginal  teachers  shared  incidences 
of  strain  in  staff  rooms  as  they  attempted 
to  fulfill  conflicting  expectations.  They 
were  often  a sounding  board  for  a whole 
litany  of  contemporary  issues  concerning 
Aboriginal  people.  In  response,  some  chose 
to  stay  away  from  the  staff  room;  others  took 
a determined  stance  to  address  the  issues  to 
counter  stereotypes  and  negative  attitudes. 
Despite  these  challenges.  Aboriginal  teachers 
expressed  a sense  of  responsibility  to  be  sup- 
portive to  their  colleagues.  This  signaled  a 


need  for  Aboriginal  teachers  to  network  and 
share  challenges  and  commitments. 

■ Aboriginal  teachers  expressed  a belief 
that  they  had  played  an  important  equity 
role,  and  were  thankful  to  their  colleagues 
who  supported  them.  They  viewed  the 
responses  of  the  principal  and  vice-principal 
as  pivotal  in  adapting  to  the  school  culture 
and  the  educational  system  as  a whole. 
Aboriginal  teachers  also  drew  inspiration 
from  the  experiences  of  oppression  of 
extended  families  and  communities. 

■ Aboriginal  knowledge  is  gleaned  not 
only  from  being  an  Aboriginal  person  or 
from  having  an  interest  in  the  topic,  but 
also  requires  formal  and  informal  learn- 
ing in  the  community.  Not  everything  can 
be  learned  or  taught  through  Native  Studies 
classes.  Many  wanted  to  continue  their  own 
education,  supported  by  elders  and  their 
communities,  to  establish  proper  protocols 
to  ensure  no  misappropriation  of  cultural 
knowledge.  At  the  same  time,  they  wanted 
support  and  opportunities  to  complete  quali- 
fications and  specializations  in  Native  Studies 
and  Aboriginal  languages;  areas  in  which  they 
are  often  called  upon  to  teach  or  provide 
resources  to  the  school  or  division. 

■ Aboriginal  teachers  are  often  expected 
to  fulfill  the  roles  of  classroom  teacher 
and  cultural  broker.  This  included  curricu- 
lum content  and  administrative  concerns, 
mediation  of  conflicts  between  the  school 
and  Aboriginal  parents.  Having  fulfilled  these 
expectations,  many  expressed  a need  to  also 
be  recognized  for  expertise  in  education 
other  than  Aboriginal  education. 

■ Aboriginal  teachers  teaching  in  pre- 
dominately Aboriginal  communities  spoke 
of  needing  to  prove  themselves  as  equally 
capable  as  their  non-Aboriginal  col- 
leagues. Yet  sometimes  they  were  expected 
to  mediate  on  behalf  of  the  parents  with  the 
school  or  to  take  on  the  challenges  facing  a 
parent  and  their  child. 

■ Aboriginal  teachers  perceived  a lack  of 
commitment  of  publicly  funded  schools  to 
the  policy  of  integrating  Indian  and 


Metis  knowledge  and  perspectives  in  the 
curriculum.  This  was  confirmed  in  the 
Saskatchewan  Indicators  Report  (1998). 
Teachers  admitted  they  had  not  integrated 
Aboriginal  knowledge  and  perspectives 
either  because  they  did  not  have  Aboriginal 
students  (they  could  account  for),  or  they 
lacked  the  knowledge  to  implement  the 
policy,  or  they  were  faced  with  inhospi- 
table environments.  Efforts  to  integrate 
Aboriginal  content  were  often  additive  (see 
Banks,  1988,  & Connell,  1993),  resulting  in 
marginalization  of  Aboriginal  ways  of  know- 
ing. Aboriginal  and  non-Aboriginal  teachers 
both  faced  resistance  to  Aboriginal  content  in 
the  curriculum  by  students  and  parents.  We 
see  a need  to  support  and  promote  differen- 
tiated professional  growth  opportunities  for 
everyone  in  the  system,  preferably  through 
the  hiring  of  regional  consultants  in  the  area 
of  Aboriginal  education /equity.  Their  pres- 
ence would  signal  a commitment  to  these 
initiatives  but  also  provide  real  support  to  all 
teachers,  including  Aboriginal  teachers. 

■ Work  with  vulnerable  students  was 
satisfying,  but  also  a source  of  frustration. 
This  was  because  of  an  inability  to  affect 
change  for  their  student’s  personal  life  cir- 
cumstance; often  that  of  poverty  and  associ- 
ated social  consequences. 

As  Aboriginal  teachers/leaders,  we  navigate 
the  complex  terrain  of  our  own  identities 
(those  we  embrace  and  those  ascribed  to  us)  in 
political  environments  where  relationships 
between  Aboriginal  and  non-Aboriginal 
people  are  unresolved,  and  within  public  insti- 
tutions that  our  own  communities  hold 
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responsible  for  contributing  to  the  demise  of 
their  identities,  knowing  and  well  being.  We, 
ourselves,  become  suspect  in  these  institu- 
tions. Our  efforts  to  work  and  stay  involved  in 
our  communities  must  be  supported. 


ADVOCACY  FOR  CHANGE 


In  naming  the  issues  and  challenges  rather  than 
blaming  others,  we  can  gain  support  and 
momentum  for  this  important  work.  Teacher 
organizations  and  their  leaders,  through  their 
structures  and  budgets,  can  show  commitment 
to  this  goal  of  equity  and  social  justice. 

In  the  context  of  publicly  funded  schools. 
Aboriginal  teachers — male  and  female — and 
non-Aboriginal  colleagues  have  an  important 
and  critical  role  to  play  in  affecting  change  in 
public  education — by  learning  and  working 
together  in  complementary  and  respectful  ways. 

Haw!  ninandskomon! 

(Well  then,  I am  thankful!)  O 
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UPCOMING  Conferences  on 
gender/equity  issues  in  EDUCATION 


R.I.S.E.  Equity  and  Literacy  Conference 

T March  26, 2004 

▼ York  Region  District  School  Board,  Markham,  ON 
'w  www.yrdsb.edu.on.ca 

Pedagogies  of  Engagement:  New  Designs  for  Learning  In  and  Across  the 
Disciplines:  Network  for  Academic  Renewal  Conference 

▼ April  15-17,2004 

▼ Chicago,  Illinois 

▼ www.aacu.org 

Gender  Equity  and  Educational  Achievement  Conference 
National  Coalition  for  Women  & Girls  in  Education 

▼ April  24, 2004 

▼ Washington,  DC 

▼ www.ncwge.org 

Canadian  Association  for  the  Study  of  Women  and  Education  Conference 

▼ May  29-June  1,2004 

▼ Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

▼ http://www.csse.ca/CASWE/home.htm 

8th  Annual  Curriculum  Reform  Institute 

▼ June  5-9, 2004 

▼ University  ofWisconsin  System, Women  and  Science  Program 

▼ www.uwosh.edu 

Educational  Equity  as  a Civil  Right:  A Capital  Idea!  AGELE  2004  Conference 

▼ July  21-24, 2004 

▼ Association  for  Gender  Equity  Leadership  in  Education, Washington,  D.C. 

▼ www.agele.org 

Diversity  and  Learning  Conference:  Democracy’s  Compelling  Interest 

▼ Oct.  2 1 -23, 2004 

▼ Association  of  American  Colleges  and  Universities, 

Nashville,Tennessee 

▼ www.aacu.org 
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Womeim's  HisTORy  Posters: 

A pRACliCAl  ANCI  ACCESSiblE  TEAchiNq  RESOURCE 

mm  # / history  month  posters  provide  good  starting  points  for  indepen- 

1^0IVIEI\  S dent  and  group  research  projects,  debates,  drama,  field  trips, 
w^riting  projects,  and  art  and  audiovisual  projects.  They  also  make  excellent  visual 
statements  on  classroom  vealls  for  teachers  in  all  subject  areas. 

Co-sponsored  by  the  Ontario  Women’s  History  Network  (OWHN),  school  hoards  and  teacher  org;ani- 
zations,  and  produced  hy  Green  Dragon  Press,  the  series  began  in  1992,  following  the  proclamation  by 
the  federal  government  ofWomen’s  History  Month  (October)  in  Canada. Themes  include  work,  educa- 
tion, the  arts,  science  and  technology,  sports,  law  and  immigration.  The  most  recent  theme  (October 
2003)  is:  Canadian  Women  Writers:  Speaking  out  for  Social  Justice,  and  features  Afua  Cooper,  June 
Callwood,  Irshad  Manji,  Michele  Landsberg,  Jane  Jacobs,  Joy  Kogawa  and  Aboriginal  lawyer  and  activist 
Patricia  Monture-Angus. 

All  posters  celebrate  diversity  and  include  the  not-yet-famous  as  well  as  well-known  women.  Students 
will  recognize  women  such  as  the  Famous  Five,  Agnes  Macphail,  Rosemary  Brown,  Adrienne  Clarkson, 
Susan  Aglukark  and  Julie  Payette,  hut  they  will  also  he  interested  in  the  achievements  and  contributions 
of  the  less  well-known  women.  International  Women’s  Day  and  World  War  11  “Rosie  the  Riveter”  posters 
are  also  available. 


1 . Canadian  Women:  Names,  dates  and  deeds* 

2.  HERstory  of  Work:  Recognizing  Women’s  Contributions* 

3.  Creating  a World  of  Equality 

4.  Women  and  Education 

5.  Women  and  the  Arts:  A Cultural  Heritage* 

6.  Women  in  Science  and  Technology* 

7.  Canadian  Women  in  Sports 

8.  Canadian  Women  and  the  Law:  Search  for  Justice 

9.  Women  of  Canada  ~ Our  Century 

10.  Women  of  Canada:  lnvent~Discover~Explore 

1 1 . Celebrating  Immigrant  Women  in  Canada:  Building  Community 

12.  Canadian  Women  Writers:  Speaking  out  for  Social  Justice 

13.  We  Can  Do  It!  Rosie  the  Rive ter 

14.  International  Women’s  Day 


* Indicates  bilingual  posters 


The  posters  are  approximately  2 3”  x 26”  and  are  available  at  reasonable  cost  from: 

grEEN 

DRAG  ON  I’KESS  green  dragon  press 

^ 2267  Lake  Shore  Blvd.  West,  #1009, Toronto,  ON  M8V  3X2 


Call  Tel:  416-251-6366  to  request  a catalogue  or  check  the  website 

www3.sympatico.ca/equity.greendragonpress 


ww.orbitmogazine.ca 


Prices  for  Volume  34 


include  GST 

S\  pHon:  3 issues  for  $33.00  (includes  shipping) 
singk  issues:  $11.95  (includes  shipping) 

10  copies  or  more:  $10.00  (5%  shipping  inside  Ontario;  12%  outside  Ontario) 


GST  included  GST  # 108162330 


^ to  order 


lor 


Ymi  cm  order  my  of  these 
issues  from  Volume  33... 


Or  amy  of  these  issues  fiwm 


V&ham  32... 


Or  my  &f  these  Orbit 
dmsks  still  m stock... 


Old  prices  still  apply  for  all  issues  up  to 
and  including  Volume  33 


Two  year  subscription 

special  ^8  issues);  $68.00 
Single  issues:  $10.00 

10  copies  or  more:  $8.00 

All  prices  include  GST 

For  bulk  orders  add  5%  shipping  inside 

Ontario,  12%  outside  Ontario 


For  more  Information  about  Orbit  call 

4 I 6 923>664  I , ext.  2533  • hberkeley@oise.utoronto.ca 


